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EPISTLE I. 
PLINyY to SEPTITIUS. 


O U have frequently entreated me to ga- 
ther up thoſeletters, which I have writ 
with moſt correctneſs, and to give them 
to the public, I have obeyed your com- 
mands, without paying the leaſt re- 
gard to the order of time, they not be- 
ing deſigned as a hiſtory. I have placed 

them together as they happened to come to my hands. I 
hope neither you will repent of your advice, nor I of 
ny 
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my compliance; the conſequence of which will be, that 
I muſt enquire for ſuch of my letters as are ſcattered abroad, 
and if I write any more hereafter, they ſhall certainly be 
publiſhed, Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This firſt epiſtle, the introduQtory preface to all the reſt, is a de- 
monſtration, that PLiny publiſhed his letters, not from any vain mo- 
tion of his own heart, but at the repeated ſolicitations of SepT1TI1Vs. 
Frequenter hortatus es, © you have perpetually been preſſing me.” It 
is no wonder, if the reſt of PLIxx's friends joined in the ſame requeſt, 
not ſo much perhaps with a view to the honour of the perſon, who 
wrote the letters, as to the honour of the perſons, to whom they were 
written. There is an irreſiſtible pride in being the favorite of a great 
and an eminent man. His ſmiles, like the beams of the ſun, ripen and 
bring forward all, upon whom they ſhine: like the ſun too, they ſhine 
upon the good and bad without diſtinction: for it oſten happens, that 
fancy, whim, indolence, or ſome worſe cauſe, have ſo great a ſhare, and 
are ſo unaccountably prevalent in the choice of friends and compani- 
ons, that we ſee brave men inſulted by cowards, wiſe men directed by 
fools, and honeſt men guided by knaves. But PLM was governed 
neither by paſſion nor prejudice in the choice of his favorites. He 
judged with coolneſs and deliberation. He had obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the world. He was not only learned in books, but in 
men; a kind of learning more difhcult and more uſeful even than phi- 
loſophy. 

Pug adbuc neglectæ jacent requiram. I muſt look after ſuch 
* letters as have hitherto been neglected.” This more literal con- 
ſtruction may poſſibly convey the more exact meaning of our au- 
thor. He alludes perhaps to letters which he had long ſince thrown 
aſide and neglected, but of which he had retained copies. 
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EPS T4 SI 
PLINY to ARRIANUS. 


INCE I foreſee your return will not be ſo ſoon as 
you propoſed, I now ſend the book, which I promiſed 
you in ſome of my former letters. Uſe me as you have 
hitherto done; not only read my work, but correct it. Iam 
more earneſt in this requeſt, becauſe none of my works 
have yet appeared in the ſame manner and ſtyle of writing 
which I pretend to in this: for I have endeavoured to imi- 
tate DeEMosTHENEs, who was always your favorite, and 
Calvus, who is lately become mine. However my imi- 
tations are confined merely to the oratorical figures of 
their ſtyle ; for the ſpirit of ſuch men can only be equal- 
ed by thoſe, to whom the Gods have given an equal ge- 
nius. The ſubject itſelf (excuſe the arrogance of the ex- 
preſſion) favored ſuch a kind of emulation. The whole 
dithculty lay in a certain vehemence of ſpeech, which was 
very neceſſary to rouze a man, if I am to be rouzed, ſunk 
by long diſuſe into lethargic indolence. However I did 
not avoid thoſe gentler flowers of rhetoric, which our 
countryman TuLLy ſo often makes uſe of, whenever ſuch 
ornaments were ſeaſonable, and did not carry me too 
much out of my way. My aim was to be ſharp, not 
ill-natured. | 
Imagine not from hence, that I am beſpeaking your 
favor. But thus far I will confeſs in hopes to provoke 
your criticiſms, that my friends and I, if your approba- 
tion attends our partiality, are reſolved to ſubmit this 


piece to the world: for certainly ſomething muſt be pub- 
B 2 liſhed, 
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liſhed, and I could wiſh it were this work (you hear the 
wiſh of lazineſs) becauſe it is ready: there are ſeveral rea- 
ſons for publiſhing ſomething, chiefly, as there is a great 
demand made for my writings, (although they have al- 
ready loſt the charmot novelty,) unleſs the bookſellers ſay 
ſo to flatter me. But if their flattery incites me to a cloſ- 
er purſuit of my ſtudies, let them flatter on. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Works intended for the public ſhould like gold be tried in the 
fire: if the metal is pure, it will come out ſhining and unhurt ; if 
baſe, let it periſh in the flames. But pride has ſo univerfal an aſcen- 
dant over the minds of moſt men, and of authors in particular, that 
they chuſe rather to fall a ſacrifice to public cenſure, than to enjoy the 
advantages of private advice. In converſation a man will expoſe his 
thoughts freely to his friends, and cautiouſly to his foes; but when 
he commits thoſe thoughts to writing, and from thence to the preſs, 


he generally puts friends and enemies upon the ſame footing, con- 
ſults neither the one nor the other, but appears at once to them 


both with all his imperfections on his head. This falſe conduct can 
only ariſe from vanity and ſelf-conceit. In converſation a coxcomb 
may meet with adverſaries ready and able to conteſt with him, but 
in writing he has the field to himſelf; no body can enter his cloſet, 
no body can ſtop his pen; he goes on in triumph, and he takes his 
rank accordingly in the temple of Fame, But the mind of PL INV 
is clear from theſe errors of preſumption; he is devoid of pride 
and ſtiff opinion, he is deſirous of inſtruction and advice, and is 
blind to his own perfections, he is willing to receive all the aſſiſt- 
ance of his friends, eſpecially of ARRtanus, whoſe criticiſms had 
probably been of benefit to him before. Hunc rogo ex conſuetudine 
tug, et legas et emendes, © treat me with your uſual friendſhip, read 
« my work, and correct it.“ 

The work, that PLINy hints at here, was an oration, which he 
was preſſed to pablith, in defence of Accia VARIOLA, a lady of 
great quality, of whom he ſpeaks in the 43d epiſtle of the fixth 
book, But he was diffident of this particular performance, becauſe 

it 
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it was a new attempt. It was written in imitation of DEMosTHnE- 
NES, whoſe ſtyle and manner was full of fire and force, QvuI1N- 
TILIAN calls that celebrated Grecian, longè princeps oratorgum : 
and he bears that character to this day, 

S1DoN1vs APOLLINAR1S points out very juſtly the different cha- 
raters of C1CcERo and DRMOSTHENES, where he ſays, iraſcitur 
ut DEMOSTHENES, perſuadet ut TULLIUs, The one drives ra- 
pidly, the other leads gently. The one burſts out like a torrent, 
in ſound and vehemence; the other glides ſwiftly along like a beau- 
tiful ſtream, always clear and full, always ſtrong and gentle. PI- 
NY therefore ſhews a remarkable niceneſs of judgment to mix the 
poliſhed diale& of CictRo with the rougher energy of DEMOSTHE/ 
NES, and like a ſkilful architect makes his building at once both of 
ornament and ule. 

CALvUs was an orator of the ſame turn and diſpoſition with Ds - 
MOSTHENES ; but TULLY is of opinion that he wanted force; for 
ſpeaking of him in a letter to TREBONIUs, he ſays, multæ erant 
et reconditæ litere, vis non erat; but adds immediately after, de ju- 
dicio ejus valde exiſtimavi bene, It is impoſſible not to be curious 
after any man, whom PLriny honoured with his imitation; but 
time has cruelly ſwallowed up the orations of PLINV himſelf, the 
panegyric on TRAJAN excepted, and has deyoured thoſe of Car- 
vus likewiſe. All we can know of him is from thoſe places, where 
he is now and then mentioned by different authors. AuLus GEL- 
LIUs, OviD, PRoPERTIus, and HoR ACE ſpeak of him as a po- 
et; but we muſt here view him in the light of an orator; and we 
ſhall find him often mentioned as ſuch by TuLLY, SENECA, and 
QUINTILIAN: the latter of whom ſpeaks of his eloquence thus. 
Eſt et ſancta et gravis oratio, et caſtigata, et frequenter vehemens 
quogue, Imitator eft autem Atticorum, fecitque illi properata mors 
injuriam, fi quid adjecturus, non fi quid detracturus fuit. In the 
dialogus de oratoribus vulgarly attributed to TaciTus, but gene- 
rally thought to be QUINTILIAN's, he is likewiſe ſpoken of, but 
not with ſo high a degree of reputation, Upon the whole CALvus 
ſcarce appears in the firſt claſs of orators, but may rather be com- 
pared, as LonGiNus ſays of HyPER1DEs, to a champion, who, 
though not chief in each of the five ſorts of exerciſes fingly, yet ex- 
ceeded the common rate of wreſtlers in them all together. Acres 
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Acres enim eſſe non triſtes volebamus. © I would be ſharp, not ill- 
te natured:” or in the words of HAMLET, © let me ſpeak daggers, 
ce butuſe none.” Good nature, the characteriſtic of PLIx y, may be 
ſeen in this ſentence much to his honour. He was engaged in a cauſe, 
where the ſtrongeſt invectives might not only have been juſtified, but 
were almoſt neceſſary. A lady of high rank, both by birth and mar- 
riage, had been cheated of her fortune by an old doating father, who at 
fourſcore tottered into the bands of matrimony, to the damage and diſ- 
inheritance of his only child, PLiny undertook her cauſe: it was 
heard in the courts of the centumviri, where he conquered in the 
moſt triumphant manner ; but in his conqueſt ſhewed mercy, and in 
his triumph avoided cruelty, He was acer, but not triſtis, and ſcorn- 
ed to buy the greateſt applauſe, by the leaſt malevolence: he laſh- 
ed the youthful inamorato, but ſpared the grey-headed father ; re- 
membering, that he was advocate for a daughter, whoſe filial piety, at 
the ſame time that it hindered her not from juſtice, debarred her from 


revenge. 
1 Whatever elſe might be ſaid on this occaſion will come more pro- 
is perly under the 3 3d epiſtle of the ſixth book. 
1 
i NNE rene te BEEP PERENERENEPENE Pie dee reademee reve eeaneade ae rea ENENeaeaeane ahead ate eee neaheaeaneaneane ape 0,0 
| 
1 EPIS TEE: I 
1 PLINY 70 CaNINIus RuFus. 
1 | ELL me what are you doing at Comum? Comum 
1 equally the object of our delight! Tell me ſome 
| news of that enchanting villa; of that gallery, where it is 
q always ſpring ; of thoſe plane trees ſpreading themſelves, 
x « Shade above ſhade a wooden theatre; 8 r 


of the green enameled banks of your canal; of your lake 
fituated for pleaſure and for uſe ; of your riding-houſe, 


Smooth as a lawn and ſolid as a down:“ 


* M1LToON. 


of 
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of your bath open to the ſun on every ſide; of your various 
dining rooms, ſuited to a larger or leſſer company; of your 
bed-chambers made for repoſe both by day and night. Say, 
are you wholly engaged by theſe beauties, and do they ſhare 
you by turns? or are you called from them as uſual by fre- 
quent excurſions to your family affairs? If theſe beauties 
entirely poſſeſs you, then is your happineſs complete: but 
if not, then are you one of many in the ſame miſerable ſi- 
tuation. Come, my friend, —it is high time leave low 
and ſordid cares to others; and apply your mind entirely 
to your ſtudies in the deep receſs of ſuch an undiſturbed 
retreat: let this be your buſineſs and your recreation; 
your labour and your reſt; the ohject of your waking 
thoughts and of your dreams. Plan out and compole ſome 
work, that may ever belong to you: for your other poſ- 
ſeſſions will frequently change maſters, but this will be al- 
ways your own. I know the ſoul I exhort, I know the 
genius I ſpeak to. Let me ſee you endeavour to appear 
as great in your own eye, as you certainly will in the eye 
of others, when once you become conſcious of your own 
abilities. Farewell, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Whoever has a deſire to learn the art of praiſing without inſincerity, 
of obliging without meanneſs, and of delighting the paſſions, with- 
out flattering the vices, will find that art in this letter. Our author 
inſinuates himſelf into his friend, by touching elegantly upon every 
particular beauty belonging to the country ſeat of Rufus. He be- 
gins his letter with a ſet of queſtions, that are ſo many pictures of the 
place. They are drawn in miniature, and ſhew exquiſite {kill in the 
painter: the invention is nice, the expreſſion delicate, and the colour- 
ing agreeable to the whole. The obſervations that are made in con- 
ſequence of ſuch originals, may be looked upon as frames, which are 
intended as ornamental additions to pieces of infinite more value than 
the frames themſelves, In 
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In the territories of Comum lived CANIN Ius, and in the city of 
Comum PIIN was born; and though it is ſcarce poſſible not to 
have a partiality for our birth place, be it where it will, yet PL 1- 
NY ſhews his paſſion for Comum to ariſe only from the beauty of 
the ſituation, the temperature of the air, and the various and ele- 
gant improvements made there by CANIN TuS. He calls it ſubur- 
banum amæniſiimum, ** a villa filled with charms:“ nor can imagi- 
nation form a more delightful place, than the open gallery, which 
he ſpeaks of, verna ſemper, ©* where it was perpetual ſpring,” It 
puts us in mind of Ovip's poetical deſcription of the golden age; 


Ver erat æternum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant zephiri natos fine ſemine flores b. 


'The next enquiry he makes is after a ſhady grove of plane trees : 
Quid Me)avw opaciſſimus? The plane tree was in high eſteem 
amongſt the ancients, as we may learn from Mr. EvELYN, whoſe 
ſtile is particular, but whoſe account is curious. 

** Platanus (ſays he) that ſo beautiful and precious tree, ſo doated 
on by XERxXEs, that LIAN and other authors tell us, he made 
halt, and ſtopt his prodigious army of ſeventeen hundred thouſand 
ſoldiers, which even covered the fea, exhauſted rivers, and thruſt 
mount Athos from the continent, to admire the pulcritude and pro- 
cerity of one of theſe goodly trees, and became ſo fond of it, that 
ſpoiling both himſelf, his concubines, and great perſons, of all their 
jewels, he covered it with gold, gemms, necklaces, ſcarfs, and 
bracelets, and infinite riches : in ſum was ſo enamoured of it, that 
for ſome days, neither the concernment of his grand expedition, 
nor intereſt of honour, nor the neceſſary motion of his portentous 
army could perſuade him from it. He tiled it his minion, his mi- 
ſtreſs, his goddeſs; and when he was forced to part from it, he 
cauſed the figure of it to be ſtamped in a medal of gold, which he 
continually wore about him. Wherever hey built their ſumptuous 
and magnificent colleges for the exerciſes of youth in gymnaſtics, 
as riding, ſhooting, wreſtling, running, Cc. (/ike our French aca- 
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demies) and where the graver philoſophers alſo met to converſe to- 
gether and improve their ſtudies, betwixt the xy//a and ſubdiales am- 
bulationes (which were porticos open to the air,) they planted groves 
and walks of platans to refreſh, and ſhade the paleſtritæ, as you 
have them deſcribed by ViTRuv1vs, lib. 5. cap. 11. and as CLAupivs 
PERRAULT has aſſiſted the text with a figure or zchnographical plot. 
Theſe trees the Romans firſt brought out of te Levant, and cultivat- 
ed with ſo much induſtry and coſt, for their ſtately and proud head on- 
ly, that great orators, and ſtateſmen, Cicero and HorTeNnsrvs, would 
exchange now and then a turn at the bar, that they might have the 
pleaſure to ſtep to their villas and refreſh their platans, which they 
would often irrigate with wine, inſtead of water, and fo prized the 
very ſhadow of it, that when afterwards they tranſplanted them to 
France, they exacted a tribute of any of the natives, who ſhould pre- 
ſume but to put his head under it. PII xx tells us, there is no tree 
whatſoever, which ſo well defends us from the heat of ſummer, nor 
that admits it more kindly in winter ; and for our encouragement, I do 
upon experience aſſure you, that they will flouriſh and abide, without 
any more trouble, than frequent and plentiful watering, which from 
their youth they exceſſively delight in, and gratefully acknowledge by 
their growth accordingly.” 

Quid Euripus viridis et gemmeus? © The green enamelled banks 
cc of your canal,” — The Euripi were open aqueducts, which could 
be filled or emptied at pleaſure. They derived their name from a 
narrow ſea between Eubæa and Bæotia, that ebbs and flows ſeven 
times in four and twenty hours. They were made with great art, 
and when they were not filled with water, the bottom appeared green, 
and the banks adorned with flowers. The Circus at Rome, where 
the ſea-fights were repreſented, was ſupplied in the fame manner by 
canals called Euripi. When the Naumachiæ were exhibited, the Cir- 
cus was filled with water from the Euripi, which latter then remained 
dry; but when the naval ſports were ended, the water was turned 
back again into the Euripi, and the bottom of the Circus remained dry. 
But the expreſſion viridis et gemmeus may poſſibly bear another ſignifi- 
cation. The gemmeus might be owing to the refraction of the rays 
of light through the tranſparent ſtream, which made it appear like a 
diamond with a clear water; and the bottom of it was the foil: if ſo, 

C DR: this 
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this could happen only when it was full, and in a proper motion, 
which diverſified and ſcattered the rays more. 

The philoſophy of it ſtands thus — The rays of light, paſſing through 
any medium, are refracted according to the denſity and tranſparency 
of it ; on which account all pellucid gems have a luſtre in proportion to 
their denſity. For this reaſon the rays of light reflected from a ſolid ſur- 
face, and refracted through the water, will give a luſtre like a gem, and 
are collected, when the baſon is full into a brighter focus, than they can 
be from reflexion only, when the baſon is empty, in the different pro- 
portion, which water bears to air, which is as eight hundred and 
fifty, to one. | 
Quid fubjeFtus et ferviens lacus? © Your lake ſituated for pleaſure 
" | © and for uſe.” — We may judge from this queſtion, that the lake was 
". at ſome diſtance from the houſe, far enough to afford an agreeable 
5 proſpect, and near enough to ſerve all the uſes of the family. The 
Euripus probably fell into it, and the grove of Platans ſurrounded the 
borders: ſo that if we take the whole together, it ſeems to anſwer 
the place, to which Mr, DxyYDeN conducts his fool of nature, 
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Where in a plain defended by a wood 
Crept through the matted graſs a cryſtal flood, 
By which an alabaſter fountain ſtood. 


Quid illa mollis et tamen ſolida geflatio? © Your riding place, the 
ground of which is ſo ſoft and yet ſo firm.” The Romans were 
fond of exerciſe, and were ſenſible, how conducive it was to health: 
every gentleman took care to have at his country ſeat a covered place, 
or houſe, in which he could either ride on horſeback, or be carried 
in his chariot, whenever the extremity of weather put a ſtop to all 
exerciſe abroad. This was called ge/tatio, and had fo far a reſem- 
blance to the riding houſes of theſe days, that it was built up, and 
cloſed on both ſides, to keep out the fun in ſummer, and the rain in 
winter. 

An, ut ſolebas, intentione rei familiaris obeundæ, crebris excur ſioni- 
bus avocaris. PLINY is very apprehenſive, that the private affairs of 
CANIN Ius, of whoſe genius and capacity he has the higheſt opinion, 
may divert him from the enjoyment of his ſtudies: he therefore ad- 
viſes his friend to quit all buſineſs ; and to ſet about ſome work of im- 

mortality, 
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mortality. Which reminds us of what Horace ſays upon this head to 
Julius FLokus; 


— ————— on tibi parvum 
Ingenium, non incultum eſt, nec tur piter hirtum, 
Seu linguam caufis acuis, ſeu civica jura 
Reſpondere paras, ſeu condis amabile carmen, 
Prima feres edere victricis premia. Quod ft 
Frigida curarum fomenta relinquere pqſſis, 

Quo te celeſtis ſapientia duceret, ires. 

Hoc opus, hoc ſtudium parvi properemus et ampli, 
Si patriæ volumus, ſi nobis vivere cari. 


PLiny had certainly his eye to this paſſage in Horace, when he writ to 
CaNiNnivus; or at leaſt we may aſſure ourſelves, that where theſe two 
authors agree in one and the fame thought, it muſt be excellent, and 
like true gold, perfectly ſterling, whatever image be ſtamped upon it. 

Reliqua rerum tuarum poſt te alium atque alium dominum ſortientur : 
— ſays PLINY. Erit nulli proprius, ſed cedet in uſum, nunc mibi, nunc 
alii, — ſays HoRAc. The laſt compliment in this letter crowns the 
whole: but I am afraid that the natural diſpoſition of Caninius Ru- 
pus tended towards avarice ; otherwiſe a man, who had ſoenchanting 
a retreat, and ſuch power of employing his time in ſtudious entertain- 
ments, would ſcarce have ſuffered domeſtic avocations to have broke 
in upon learned eaſe. In honour of PLINV, we will only ſuppoſe Cani- 
N1us too careful, and not abſolutely avaritious, or, as may be deduced 
from this epiſtle, a perſon, whoſe abilities were equal to the greateſt 
things, but whoſe inclinations were ſubſervient to the leaſt, 
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PLINY Zo POMPEIA CELERINA, his mother 
in law. 


RO M amongſt all my letters, (for I need not now 


refer to any of yours) I fix upon my laſt, though 
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it is ſhort and of an old date, to convince you, how much 
am captivated with the vaſt affluence of beauties in your 
ſeveral country houſes at Ocriculum, Marnium, Car /u- 
lanum, and at your favorite Peruſinum; but particularly 
at Marnium, where you have a bath. 

I have the happineſs to find, that what I look upon as 
my own, 1s not ſo much mine, as what is really yours. 
The only difference is, that your ſervants are more care- 
„ ful of me, and are more buſy about me, than my own. 
if The ſame thing may happen to you, if you will come ſo 
{al far out of your road, as to honour us with a viſit. It is a 
journey I wiſh I could induce you to; firſt, that you may 
il. enjoy what is ours, as fully as we have enjoyed what is 
| | yours; and next that my ſervants, who wait upon me 
1 with an indolence, that almoſt amounts to neglet, may 
upon your arrival exert themſelves as they ought. Be- 
lieve me, indulgence to domeſticks gives them a habit of 
laying aſide all reſpe& towards their maſters. New objects 
invite them to their duty, and they chuſe to recommend 
themſelves rather by their diligence to others, than their 
attendance upon us. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


No picture can give greater delight to the mind, than one, where 
domeſtick happineſs is drawn in full beauty ; where friendſhip, chear- 
fulneſs, and all the ſocial virtues appear in their juſt attitude; where 
plenty and ceconomy are joined hand in hand; and where generoſity 
ſits ſmiling at her own gifts. Such a picture is this epiſtle; it is writ- 
ten to PoMPEIA CELERINA, the mother of PLINx's firſt wife. CE- 
LERINA had carried him to her ſeveral country houſes, where ſhe had 
entertained him in the moſt polite manner; in a manner ſuitable to 
his own taſte and diſpoſition, He found himſelf more at eaſe with 
her than at his own houſe: her ſervants attended him, her baths 
refreſhed him, her daughter was the object of his love; and to 

form 
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form a juſt idea of CxIE RIVA herſelf, we need only remember, that 
ſhe had choſen PLiny for her ſon in law, and when he was ſo, knew 
how to entertain him. Let us now take a view of her different 
country houſes. 

Ocriculum was a town in the Appennine lying upon the Flaminian 
way, juſt below the place, where the Nar falls into the Tiber. The 
territory about it was called Ocriculanum, in the ſame manner, as 
our ſhires take their names generally from the chief city in the coun- 
ty ; and the inhabitants at this day are called Otricoli.— Mr, Appi- 
SON in his Travels ſpeaks of a ruined caſtle in this place, which might 
poſſibly have been the country ſeat of CELERINA. 

In that neighbourhood, at about twelve miles diſtance, ſtood Nar- 
nium, the original name of which was Nerumum, It was befieged by 
the Romans under the conſulſhip of Arurrrus; and © Livy fays, it 
was ſo ſituated amidſt rocks and inacceſſible mountains, that had not 
the city been betrayed by two of her own citizens, neither force nor 
ſtratagem could have taken it. The Romans gave it the name of Nar- 
nium from the river Narnia (now called Je Negra, or the Nar) which 
runs at the foot of theſe mountains. This muſt have been a very fine 
ſituation, and perhaps not unlike that of Mindſor-Caſtle, where from a 
great height we command a molt extenſive view, and at the bottom 
flows one of the fineſt rivers in the world. 

Carſulanum lies in the direct road from Narnium to Peruſinum. The 
town itſelf is now quite deſtroyed, and only a ſmall inn remains upon 
the ſpot, which in remembrance of the city is called Carſula. 

The modern Italian name of Perufinum is Perugia: at this place 

Lucius, the brother of MARK AnToxy, was reduced to great extre- 
mity, when he fled from OcTAvius CAESAR, as we learn from FLo- 
RUS : 
4 Hunc vero [AN TONII fratrem] jam non privatis, ſed totis ſena- 
tus ſuffragits judicatum hoſtem CAESAR aggreſſus, intra Peruſiæ mu- 
ros redegit, compulitque ad extrema deditionis, turpi et nihil non exper 
td fame. 

Our author diſcovers throughout this epiſtle that ſweetneſs of na- 
ture, which rendered him ſo amiable to the age he lived in, and made 


© Liv, Lib, x. cap. ix & x. L. Flori. Lib, 4. cap. v. 
his 
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his character ſo ſhining to ſucceeding times. It is very certain, the 
good-natured maſter is often leſs carefully attended, although much 
better beloved, than the ill-natured tyrant ; mildneſs and indulgence 
to ſervants ſeldom meeting with thoſe returns of duty and gratitude, 
which might be expected. But PLIxV could generouſly lay aſide the 
expectation of receiving any acknowledgment, for the inward ſatiſ- 
faction of having deſerved it. 
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EPISTLE V. 
PLiny to VocoNius RoMANUS. 


ID you ever ſee a more daſtardly or mean ſpirited 
wretch than Marcus RecGuLlus, ſince the death 

of Dourriax? during whole reign his enormities were 
not leſs than under Nzro's, but they were acted more co- 
vertly. He began to be afraid, that I was angry with him; 
nor did he judge wrong, for I really was angry. He was 
not only principally concerned in the deſtruction of Rus- 
TiIcus ARULENUs, but he had inſulted him after death, 
by repeating and publiſhing a certain book, in which he 
railed againſt RusTicus, and called him the ape of tbe 
Szoicks : and further added, that he was branded with the 
Vitellian ſcan. — Vou are well acquainted with the elo- 
quence of Rus. He was one day roaring ſo intem- 
perately againſt HERENNTIUS SEnecto, that even Marius 
Caxus ſaid to him, Pray what have you to do with my 
dead men? Do I meddle with Cras8us or Camtrinus? 
both whom Rx us had accuſed in Nxzo's reign. —RE- 
GULUsS imagined, that I took theſe things ill; and there- 
fore when he rehearſed his book, I was not invited. Be- 
ſides, he remembered what a mortal thruſt he aimed at 
me before the centumviri. At the requeſt of AxulRNus 
RusT1cus, 
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RusTicus, I was engaged there, in the cauſe of Tiuox's 
wife ARrIONILLA, REeGuLus was on the other fide. In 
one part of the cauſe we, on our fide, relied upon a par- 
ticular judgment given by Mrius MopssTus, a man 
of infinite worth, but who at that time was ſent into exile 
by DouirIiAN.— Here you will ſee RzcuLus. ——PLtvr, 
ſays he, I deſire to know your real opinion of MopesTus ? 
You perceive my danger, if I had anſwered, I thought him 
innocent, and my ſhame, if I had anſwered otherwiſe, I 
verily think I may ſay the Gods inſpired me upon the 
occaſion. I replied, I will give you my opinion, if his 
caſe is now to come in judgment before the centumviri. 
Well rejoined he but pray tell us, what 
are your real ſentiments of MonptsTus ? It is uſual, 
anſwered I, to examine witneſſes only againſt the accuſed, 
and not againſ} the condemned. He then begun a third 
time, Come I quit all other queſtions about Mopksrus; 
but tell us your opinion of his loyalty ?® You aſk me, 
ſaid I, ny opinion, but I cannot think it ſo much as law- 
ful to aſk the queſtion, where the perſon is already con- 
demned. Here he held his peace; and I was praiſed 
and congratulated for neither hurting my character, by 
what might have been an advantageous, but an unjuſt, an- 
ſwer, nor falling into the ſnare of ſo inſidious a queſtion. 
Struck in his conſcience with his behaviour towards 
me, he firſt applies himſelf to CaRCILIus CkLER, and af- 
terwards to Fapius JusTus, that they might reconcile me 
to him. Nor content with that, he comes to SpURINNa ; 
I beſeech you, ſays he in the humbleſt manner (for when 
he is frightened, he appears the moſt abject creature ima- 
ginable) 20 go early to PlIx xis houſe; but go as early as poſ- 
ſible, for I am no longer able to bear this uneaſineſs ; and 
by any means contrive, that he be uo longer angry with me. 
I was 
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1 was early awake: in the morning arrives a meſſenger 
from SyURINNa, to tell me, SpuxIN NA was juſt coming to 
me: Mo, ſays I, Iwill wait upon him. We both met in Li- 
via's porch, as we were going to each other. He deliver- 
ed the meſſage ſent by Rxoulus, and added his own n 
entreaties to induce me to forgive him, which was act- 
ing a part of the higheſt good-nature to the worſt na- 
tured man alive. You yourſelf ſhall judge, replied I, 
what my preſent ſituation allows me to ſay to REcuLs : 
towards you it is fit I ſhould have no reſerve: but I expect 
Mavzicus, (for Mauzicus was not yet returned from ba- 
niſhment) and therefore cannot give a poſitive anſwer, ei- | 
ther as to my conſent, or refuſal, being determined to act S 
as he ſhail direct, for in this affair it becomes him to lead 
the way, and me to accompany him. 
Not many days after, RzcuLus met me in the præ- 
tor's office, and there, after purſuing me ſome time, he 
begged one word in private. IIe began by ſaying, that 


he was afraid I had retained ſome inward diſguſt towards 7 
him, from what he had let drop once in the court of the 1. 
centumviri, when he was engaged in a cauſe againſt Sa- 85 


TRIUS RuFus and me: his words were, SarTRIus and a 
certain perſon, who vies with Cicero, and who ſcorns 
ce theeloquenceof the preſent age.” I told him, that Inow 
found he had ſaid a thing maliciouſly, according to his 
own confeſſion, which I might otherwiſe have conſtru- 
ed as a compliment; for, added I, it is true, and I own 
it, that I emulate Cictxxo; and it is as true, that I can- 
not reliſh the eloquence of the preſent age: I hold it the 
height of folly not to copy after the beſt originals. But 
fince you can remember ſo well what paſſed in that cauſe, 
pray why do you forget another, in which you aſked me, 
what my opinion was of the loyalty of MopesTus ? Pale 
as 
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| Kt them deſcribed by ViTRovIvs, lib. g. cap. 11. and as Cx Aupros 


PtRrRAULT' has aſſiſted the text with a figure or ichnographical plot. 
Theſe trees the Romans firſt brought out of the Levant, and cultivat- 
ed with ſo much induſtry and coſt, for 44-Nately and proud head on- 
ly, that great orators, and ſtateſmen, C1czro and HorTEeNns1vs, would 
exchange now and then a turn at the bar, that they might have the 
pleaſure to ſtep to their villas and refreſh ,their platans, which they 
would often irrigate with wine, inſtead of water, and ſo prized hs 
very ſhadow of it, that when afterwards they tranſplanted them to 
France, they exacted a tribute of an ng tives, who ſhould pre- 

"Gr "oh us, there is no tree 


ſume but to put his head under it. 
whatſoever, which ſo well defends us from the heat of ſummer, nor 
that admits it more kindly in winter ; and for our encouragement, I do 
upon experience aſſure you, that they will flouriſh and abide, without 
any more trouble, than frequent and plentiful watering, which from 
their youth they exceſſively delight in, and gratefully acknowledge b 
their growth accordingly.” 

_ Ws Euripus viridis et gemmeus? © The green enamelled banks o 

e your canal,” —or more properly, © The green enamelled bottom 
of your aqueduct. The Euripi were open aqueducts, which could 


5 niled or emptied at pleaſure. They derived their name from Aa 


narrow ſea between Eubæa and Bæotia, that ebbs and flows ſeven 
times in four and twenty hours. They were made with great art, 
and when they were not filled with water, the bottom appeared viri- 
dis et gemmeus. The Circus at Rome, where the ſea-fights were repre- 
ſented, was ſupplied in the ſame manner by canals called Euripi. 

When the Naumachiæ were exhibited, the Circus was filled with wa- 
ter from the Euripi, which latter then remained dry; but when the 
naval ſports were ended, the water was turned back again into the Eu- 
ripi, and the bottom of the Circus remained dry. But the expreſſion 
viridis et gemmeus may poſſibly bear another ſignification. The gemme- 
us might be owing to the refraction of the rays of light through the 
tranſparent ſtream, which made it appear like a diamond with a clear 
water; and the bottom of it was the foil: if ſo, this could happen 


only when! it was full, and in a proper motion, which diverſified and 


ſeatt pn ed hens js more tn either r caſe viridis refers to che banks as 
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The philoſophy of it ſtands thus The rays of light, paſſing through 
any medium, are refracted according to the denſity and tranſparency 
of it; on which account all pellucid gems have a luſtre in proportion 
do their denſity. For this reaſon the rays of light reflected from a ſolid 
ſurface, and refracted through the water, will give a luſtre like a gem, 
and are collected, when the baſon is full into a brighter focus, than ,,,. »,,.. 
At 64 fe from reflexion- only when „empty, in the different proportion, Which A 
| water bears to air, which is as eight hundred and fifty, to one. 
Quid ſubjectus et ſerviens lacus? © Your lake ſituated for pleaſure 
« and for uſe,” We Su from this queſtion, that the lake was 


at ſome diſtance from ouſe far enough to afford an agreeable 
proſpect, and near enough to ſerve all the uſes of the family. The 


Euripus probably fell into it, and the grove of Platans ſurrounded the 
borders: ſo that if we take the whole together, it ſeems to anſwer 
the place, to i Mr. DRY DEN conducts his fool of nature, 


Where i in a 1 plain defended by a wood 
Crept through the matted graſs a cryſtal flood, 
By which an alabaſter fountain ſtood. 


Ouid illa mollis et tamen ſolida geſtatio? The Romans were fond of ex- 
erciſe, and were ſenſible, how conducive it was to health: every gen- 
| tleman took care to have at his country ſeat a covered place, or houſe, 
in which he could either ride on horſeback, or be carried in his cha- 
riot, whenever the extremity of weather put a ſtop to all exerciſe a- 
broad. This was called ge/tatio, and had ſo far a reſemblance to the 
riding houſes of theſe days, that it was built up, and cloſed on both 
fides, to keep out the ſun in ſummer, and the rain in winter. Ano- 
ther ſort was covered on the top, and had hedge-tows inſtead of ſide 
walls: of this kind was the ge/tatio mentioned here by PLIx y, which 
ſeems particularly contrived againſt the violent heats of the ſun, by 
having hedges inſtead of walls, fo that the air paſſed freely, and gave * 
an agreeable coolneſs to the ſpace within. The hedges were cloſe, 

2 and appeared yet were in reality M and pliable. ; 

1 , 5 in, 7 77 XA Prix is apprehenſive, that the private affairs of CAxIx Ius, of 54 
whoſe genius and capacity he has the higheſt opinio Fa. vaiktear him / ' Ta * 
from the enjoyment of his Ste ſtudies, en he a Iviſes lar 
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dhe and to ſet about ſome work of immortality. Which reminds 


us of What HoRAcz ſays upon this head to WikawedaJuLius FLokus; 
— —— on tibi paruum | 


Ingenium, non incultum eſt, nec turpiter hirtum, 
Haute Seu linguam cauiſis acuis, ſeu civica jura 
Reſpondere paras, ſeu condis amabile carmen, 
Prima feres ederæ victricis premia. Quod fi 
Frigida curarum fomenta relinquere paſſis, 

Quo te celeſtis ſapientia duceret, ires. 

Hoc opus, hoc ſtudium parvi propergnus ef ampli 
Si patriæ volumus, i nobis vivere cart, 


Pl Ixx had certainly his eye to this paſſage in Horace, when he writ 
to CANIN rus; or at leaſt we may aſſure ourſelves, that where theſe 
two authors agree in one and the ſame thought, it muſt be excellent, / 2 Lt 
and like true gold, perfectly e whatever 1 unlage be ſtamped 8 / Gmne 4 SIC RARE ; 
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Reliqua rerum tuarum poſt te alium atque 4 um A num ſorti entur 
* —ſfays PLIN V. Erit nulli proprius, ſed cedet in uſum, nunc mibi, nunc 
1 | alii, ſays Horace. The laſt compliment in this letter crowns the 
1 whole: but I am afraid that the natural diſpoſition of CAN Ixus Ru- 
tus tended towards avarice : otherwiſe a man, who had fo enchanting 
a retreat, and ſuch power of employing his time in ſtudious entertain- 
ments, would ſcarce have ſuffered domeſtic avocations to have broke 
in upon learned eaſe. In honour of PLiny, we will only ſuppoſe him 
too. careful, and not abſolutely-avaritious, or, as may be deduced from 
this epiſtle, a perſon, whoſe abilities were equal to the greateſt things, 
but whoſe inclinations were ſubſervient to the leaſt, 
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PLINY to RI to CELBRINA, bis mother 
7.4 in law. 


F ROM amongſt all my letters, (for I need not now 


refer to any of yours) I fix upon my laſt, thong 
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it is ſhort and of an old date, to convince you, hour. much. 
I am captivated with the vaſt affluence of beauties in your 
ſeveral country houſes at Ocriculum, WNarnium, Carſu- 
lanum, and at your favorite Perufinum; but particularly 
at Marnium, where you have a bath. oy 
I have the happineſs to find, that what I look upon 

my own, 1s not ſo much mine, as what is really yours. 
The only difference is, that your ſervants are more care- 
ful of me, and are more buſy about me, than my own. 
The ſame thing may happen to you, if you will come ſo 
far out of your road, as to honour us with a viſit. It is a 
journey I wiſh I could induce you to; firſt, that you may 
enjoy what is ours, as fully as we have enjoyed what is 
yours; and next that my ſervants, who wait upon me 
with an indolence, that almoſt amounts to neglect, may 
upon your ng exert themſelves as they ought. Be- 
lieve me, indulgence to domeſticks gives them a habit of 
laying aſide all reſpect towards their maſters. New objects 
invite them to their duty, and they chuſe to recommend 
themſelves rather by their diligence to others, than their 

attendance upon us. Adieu. 8 


w# 7 


OBSERVATIONS, 


No picture can give greater delight to the mind, than one, where 
domeſtick happineſs is drawn in full beauty ; where friendſhip, chear- 
fulneſs, and all the ſocial virtues appear in their juſt attitude; where 
plenty and ceconomy are joined hand in hand; and where generoſity 
ſits ſmiling at her own gifts. > N abt 
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Such a picture is this epiſtle; it is written to PoPEIA CELERINA, 


the mother of PLINyY'sqwife. CELERINA had carried him to her ſe- 
veral country houſes, where ſhe had entertained him in the moſt polite 


manner; in a manner fuitable to his own taſte and diſpoſition. ' He 
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found himſelf more at eaſe with her than at his own houſe: her ſer- 
vants attended him, her baths refreſhed him, her daughter was the 
object of his love; and to form a juſt idea of CELERINA herſelf, we 
need only remember, that ſhe had choſen PLIx x for her fon in law, 
and when he was ſo, knew how to entertain him. —Let us now take 
a view of her different country houſes, 

Ocriculum was a town in the Appernine lying upon the Flaminian 
Way, juſt below the place, where the Nar falls into the Tiber. The ter- a EA 7 
ritory about it was called Ocridula Ocriculanum, in the ſame manner,as our ſhires AAACN 
take their names generally from the chief city in the county; and the WA 
inhabitants at this day are called Otricoli.— M, Apprsos peaks of a 1, ly on 17 


ruin'd caſtle in this place, which might £ bably have been the coun- 2 2 Lal., eon AEN 


. try ſeat of CELERINA. X "19hs 1; 

th In that neighbourhood, at about twelve miles diſtance, Rood Nar- 2 ui, 66 

1 mum, the original name of which was Neruinum. It was beſieged by : 

| the Romans under the conſulſhip of AevLeivs ; and © Livy ſays, it 

was ſo ſituated amidſt rocks and inacceſſile mountains, that had not 

Þ the city been betrayed by two of her own citizens, neither force nor 
BR ſtratagem could have taken it. The Romans gave it the name of Nar- „„ 9 145 77 
4 nium from the river Narnia (now called le Negra, or the Nar) which ata 


70 runs at the foot of theſe mountains. This muſt hqye been a very fine 
ſituation, and perhaps not unlike that of Windfor-Caftle, where from a 


great height 3@w-command a moſt extenſive view, and at the bottom 
fows one of the fineſt riverggn the world. 


*"Carſulanti lies ih the direct rod from Narnium to Perufinum.. Seme 
df the kearncecommentators, whwfeprofound-gramty-entitieethento - 


have excluded the firſt U in 
5 , Carſulanum, and have eſtabliſhed E O in the ſtead. We may read boldly 


therefore, Carſeolanum, and at the ſame time recollect theſe two lines 
in OviD; 


24 


1 { Frigida Carſeoli, nec olivis apta ferendis 
Te erra, ſed ad ſegetes ingenioſus ager. 


As this country abounded in corn, it is probable, that PouRIA had 
her farm there, and from thence ſupplied her other country houſes 


e Liv, Lib, x. cap. ix and x, 4 Ovidii Faſt, Lib, 4. ver, 683. ; 
| with 
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with proviſions. But the town itſelf is now quite deſtroyed, and on- 
ly a ſmall inn remains upon the ſpot, which in remembrance of the ci- 
ty is called Carſula. | . 
op The modern Italian name of Perufinum is Perugia: Nothing re- 
Gl wa 24 } "9% markable can be ſaid of it, unleſs weſta Egnotice of the miſery, to which Bo 
clouly N Lucius, the brother of MARK Ax TON V, was reduced there, when he — 
fled from Oc r Avius CAEsAR. The words of Fokus are theſe : 
Hunc vero AN TONII fratrem] jam non privatis, ſed totis ſenatus 
ſulfragiis judicatum hoſtem CArsAR aggreſſus, intra Peruſiæ muros re- 
degit, compulitque ad extrema deditionis, turpi et nibil non expertd fame. 
As Pixx makes uſe of the expreſſion, in tuo Peruſino, we may 
conclude that this was PoMet1a's favorite ſeat. Elegance and art 
ſhone in every one of her houſes, but here in particular, How much =: 
ire we to regret the havock and deſtruction, which time has made | WE 
| Of the firſt paradiſe there's nothing found, 1 
Plants ſet by heaven are vaniſh'd. 2 


+ " # 


; Our author diſcovers in this letter that ſweetneſs of nature, which 4s 
rendered him ſo amiable to the age he lived in, and made his charac- 
ter ſo ſhining to ſucceeding times. It is very certain, the gand-natnr- 


iD „ „ ed mater is often Nerterrar although batter. beloved, than the ill- 

Van 4 {//7##{4 natured tyrant ; mildneſs and indulgence to ſervants ſeldom meeting / / ” 
400 52 with thoſe returns of duty W might be expected, law 4 ' | 
N thieheveforothe-merit ok — 7 * 4 
17 MWD | FP could ealmly lay aſide the expedtation of receiving any acknowledg- £ 

E \ 277 179% 7 ment, for the inward ſatisfaction of having dfſerveck it. : 


1 4 
PLINY to VocoNius RoMANus. 


3 ll. 
ID you ever ſee a more daſtardly or a more deject- Sire 
ed wretch than Marcus Rxoulus, fince the death 3 


of DowiTian? during whoſe reign his enormities were 


$4 AI" : | : Luc, Flori. Lib. 4. Cap. v. | | x WII ER. | 


not 


not leſs than under NxRo's, but they were acted mo 


nor did he judge wrong, for I really was angry. He was 
not only principally concerned in the deſtruction of Rus- 
ricus ARULENUS, but he had inſulted him after death, 
by repeating and publiſhing a certain book, in which he 
railed againſt RusTicus, and called him the ape of the 
Stoicks; and further added, that he was branded with the 
Vitellian ſcar.-—You are well acquainted with the elo- 
quence of REcuLus. He was one day roaring ſo intem- 
perately againſt HERENNIUS SENEcto, that even MgTivs 


Caxus ſaid to him, Pray what have you to do with my 


dead men? Do I meddle with Crassus or Camtainus ? 
both whom Rzecurus had accuſed im Nxxo's days R= 
GULUS imagined, that Ik · theſe things 
fore when he rehearſed his book, I was not invited. Be- 
ſides, he remembered what a mortal thruſt he aimed at 
me beſgre the centumwvirs. At the requeſt of AxuLenvus 


KusTIcus, I was engaged there, in the cauſe of Timon's 
wife ARIONILLA. REecuLus was on the other fide. In 


one part of the cauſe we, on our fide, relied upon a par- 


ticular judgment given bÞ Mrius MopzsTus, a man 
of infinite worth. but who at that time was ſent into exile 
by Dowi?1an.——Here you will: ſee RecuLus.—PLiy, 


fays he, I defire to know your real opinion of MoptsTus ? 
You perceive my danger if Tanſwered, I thought him in- 
nocent, and my ſhame/ if I anſwered otherwiſe. I verily 


think I may ſay the Gods inſpired me upon the occafion. 


I 
wk 
ern. He began to be afraid, that I was angry with him; 


#lp-and there- 


I will give you my opinions mir if his caſe is now 


5 come in judgment before the centumuirs—Well—re- 
Joined 2 pray tell_us, what are your. real ſentiments 


of MonzsTus?-Ttis uſual; anſwered I, to examine wit- 
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nelſes only againſt the accuſed, | and not againit-theweh- | 
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dem — He then begun a third time, Come I quit all. 7 
cher queſtions about Mops rus; but tell us your M „„, 
&« nion 7 his Toyalty 7” © You aſk me, ſaid I, my op © 
mon, but T cannot think it fo much as lawful to aſk ;; 1 


« the queltion, where the perſon Is already condemned. 
Herehe held his peace ; 2 Was alle and congratu- 
lated for neither hurting my character, by what might 
have been an advantageous but an unjuſt anſwer, nor fall-' - 
ing into the ſnare of ſo infidious a queſtion. Struck in 
his conſcience with his behaviour towards me, he firſt ap- 
Plies himſelf to CàARcILIus Ceres, and afterwards to Far 
pus JusTus, that they might reconcile me to him. N 
content with that, he comes to Spukix NA; © I beſeech you 


„. n 6 cr audi 4 ſays n the Ss manner (for when he is frighten 1» 
3 ech he tlie moſt abject creature imaginable) to = carly - 
2 *3 4 N NN _ Ge — ' | 
* 8 ©&« to PLIN 's houſe, but g0 as 2 as poſſible for Lam no + 


de longer able to bear this uncaſinels, and by any means n | 


e e that he be no longer angry with me.” 


234 
j 


# 


4" early -- 
awake: in the morning arrives a mellefiger from Srunm “ 
NA , to ſay, SrUIxxA was juſt coming to me: No, ſays „ 4 ) 
1, I will wait upon him. Wehoth met in Livia's e ES 
as we were going to each other. He delivered the meſ- 
ſage ſent by REGULUS, and added his own gntreaties to in- 
- duce me to forgive him, Abs was acting with the high- 
eſt good-nature towards the worſt natured man alive. 


You yourſelf ſhall judge, replied I, what my preſent fi- 
tuation all to 1 : Towards you ts 
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as he is by nature, he now grew ten times paler, and with 
a faultring voice replied, The gueſtion I aſked, was not aim- 
ed at you, but at MoptsTus. Obſerve the cruel temper 
of the man, who frankly owned, that he had endeavour- 
ed to wound a perſon already in baniſhment. His reaſon 
for it was extraordinary; he ſaid, that in a letter, which 
was read to DomiTian, MopesTus had made uſe of this 
expreſſion ; © RecuLvs is the greateſt brute, that walks 
ce upon two legs: it is true MopesTus had writ theſe ve- 
ry words. Here I think our diſcourſe ended; nor indeed 
had Ta mind to continue it any longer, that I might keep 
myſelf quite free from all engagements, till Mauzicus came 
from baniſhment. 

You muſt not imagine from hence, that I am ignorant, 
how difficult it is to overturn REecuLus, He is rich and 
powerful; he is reſpected by many; he is feared by more, 
and fear is generally ſtronger than love. Nevertheleſs it 
is poſſible, that ſuch a ſtrong building may be reduced 
to the ground. For the kindneſs of bad men is uncer- 
tain, like themſelves. 

But to repeat what I ſaid before, I ſtay for Mavricvs : 
He is a man of weight, of prudence, and knowledge of 
the world; one, who, by paſt experience, can meaſure fu- 
ture events : Under his authority, let me do what I will, 
either in carrying on my reſentment, or burying it in oblivi- 
on, I am ſure to have reaſon on my fide. I have writ 
theſe things to you, becauſe, from the mutual friendſhip 
between us, it is proper you ſhould not only know my 
words and actions, but alſo all my deſigns. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This epiſtle to Voconius RoManus, (whole character we ſhall 


ſee fully drawn by PLIx y himſelf hereafter) ſeems to have been writ- 
D ten 
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ten at the beginning of TRAJaN's reign; ata time, when PLiNy was 
riſing into favor, and had not yet arrived at the meridian of his pow- 
er: otherwiſe he could ſcarce have found the leaſt difficulty in over- 
turning REGuLUs; although he appears, by this letter, to have been 
one of the many worthleſs ſons of fortune, who wallow in riches, 
and abound with the outward appearance of followers and friends, 
another reaſon gives room for this conjecture; Maukicus had been 
baniſhed by DoM1TIAN, and was not yet returned, although recalled 
by Nerv a.—MavukIcus was brother to Rusricus ARULENus, who) 
was put to death in the reign of DoMITIAN, and the panegyric, which 
he had writ in honour and defence of Pa Tus THRASEA, was ordered 
to be burnt. Marcus REcvuLus had an inſuperable averſion to 
RvsT1cvs (that averſion, which villains conſtantly retain againſt ho- 
neſt men) and was the ſecret inſtrument of his deſtruction; but having 
drawn ſo much popular odium upon , himſelf in the time of NxRo, 
by his barefaced and cruel proſecution of CRAssus and OrPniTvs, 
he was now reſolved to proceed with more caution and hypocri- 
ſy, and, like an experienced ſtateſman, to deal forth his ſlaughter 
from behind the ſcreen. Sacred CAEs AR therefore was the butcher, 
and REGuLus only provided a knife for the execution, CAESAR 
could do no wrong, therefore REGuLUs was fafe: CAESAR +» » » » » 
but let us haſten to the account, which TaciTvs gives of this Arule- 
man tragedy. 

* Legimus, cum ARULENo RusTico PAtTvus TrRAsEA, HEREN- 
x10 SENECIONI PRIScus HELvipIus laudati efſent, capitale fuiſſe : 
neque in ifpſos modo aufores, ſed in libros quoque eorum ſavitum, delega- 
to triunwviris miniſterio, ut monumenta clariſſimorum ingeniorum in co- 
mitio ac fero urerentur. Scilicet illo 1gne vocem populi Romani et liber- 
tatem ſenatits, et conſci entiam generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, ex- 
pulfis inſuper ſapientiæ profeſſoribus, atque omni bona arte in exfilium acta, 
ne quid uſguam honeſtum occurreret, Dedimus prefecto grande patien- 
tie documentum; et ſicut vetus ætas vidit, quid ultimum in libertate eſſet, 
ita nos quid in ſervitute, ademto per inquiſitiones et loquendi audiendique 
commercio. Memoriam quoque ipſam cum voce perdidiſſemus, fi tam in 
noſtrd poteſtate eſſet obliviſci, quam tacere. 


Corn. Tacit. vita Agricolæ. 
ic Our 


B O O K I. "US 
« Our hiſtory ſays, that AruLenus RusTicus and HERENNIUS 
« SENECIO Were put to death for celebrating the praiſes of Pa Tus 
« THRASEA, and PrIscvs HELvIpius. This cruelty was not only 
« extended againſt the authors themſelves, but alſo againſt their writ- 
ee ings: the execution was to be performed by the triumviri, who 
« had orders to burn in the forum, and at the town-hall, the works 
« and laſt remains of theſe great and glorious men. In this fire they 
«© undoubtedly imagined they ſhould be able to conſume and aboliſh 
« the voice of the Roman people, the liberty of the ſenate, and even 
« every idea of human kind. The philoſophers had been expelled 
te the city beforehand ; arts and ſciences had been driven into baniſh- 
« ment; and this was done, that not the leaſt remains of virtue ſhould 
te be met with in any place. Here we gave a noble example of our 
e patience, who, becauſe our fathers had ſeen the height of liberty, 
« were reſolved to try the depth of ſlavery ; all communication both 
e of ſpeaking and hearing being taken away by the inquiſitions of 
te the ſtate: and we ſhould even have loſt the memory as well as the 
te voice of complaint, if it had been equally in our power to forget as 
ce to be ſilent.” . 
What a repreſentation is here of Roman ſervitude ! what a ſcene 
of inhumanity on one hand, and of ſlaviſh infatuation on the other! 


Di talem avertite peſtem ! 


The firſt ſtep towards the eſtabliſhment of tyranny is the deſtructi- 
on of virtue, knowledge, the ſciences, and the arts. Liberty is a tree, that 
receives nouriſhment from thoſe roots, and to them therefore the ax 
muſt firſt be applied ; otherwiſe, though the body be cut down, and 
the ſpreading branches lie rotting on the ground, ſome degree of vege- 
tation will ſtill remain, and a young plant may ariſe, to ſhade and de- 
fend all who are either able or willing to ſerve their country. Mini- 
ſters of arbitrary power act according to this ſyſtem: they begin 
by burning and ſuppreſſing all kinds of literature in general, but in 
particular ſuch books and papers, as tend either to explain or eſta- 
bliſh that freedom, to which every man has a right by the law of na- 
ture, and which he ought to give up only with his lateſt breath. 
This is a right indeed which obſtructs, and breaks in upon, the ſyſtems 


D 2 that 
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that are conſtantly purſued by the Reguli of the age: for which reaſon 


they ſpare no endeavours to take it away from mankind, whom they 
would deprive of all knowledge, and ſenſe of liberty, becauſe the 
firſt buddings of ſlavery muſt ſprout up amidſt the weeds of ignorance 
and floth. But wiſe men cannot be deceived; they will not be lulled 
into bondage, or cajoled into chains; they are ever awake for the 
public good ; and the glorious cauſe they are engaged in inſpires them 
with a firmneſs and intrepidity unknown to the abettors of tyranny, 
The characters of HERENNIUS SENECI1o, and ARULENUs RusTicvus 
anſwer the ideas which we mult naturally conceive of wiſe and able 
men. 'Theſe two Romans, when alive, were dreaded by REcuLvs ; 
when dead, were odious to him: his malice reached beyond the 
grave; he hated virtue even on the other fide of Styx; and was fo 
intemperate in his reflections on SENEC10 after his death, that he drew 
a reprimand upon himſelf from MEgTius CArus, another inſtrument 
of iniquity, who aſſumed the ſole right of ſlandering all thoſe perſons, 
whoſe murders he had perpetrated without a copartner. 

There is one obſervation, which muſt certainly occur upon the 
peruſal of this letter: the natural tempers of PLiny and ReGuLvus 
appear ſo widely different, that it was impoſſible they ſhould ever 
agree, or be thoroughly reconciled. 

PLiNY was a man of the utmoſt ſweetneſs and candour of heart; 
he was tender, and benevolent; wiſe and unreſerved; free from 
deſign, and without guile; conſtant and ſteady to his friends, calm 
and not vindictive to his enemies; dutiful to his prince, and faithful 
to his country; or, to ſum. up all, abhorred by DomiTian; employ- 
ed, honoured, and entruſted by TRAJaN. 

RecuLvus was of a narrow timorous nature; he was filled with 
that vicious kind of ambition, which cannot be ſatisfied without 
the deſtruction of whatever ſtands in the way; he was dark and 
bloody; fuſpicious and deſigning ; and, as he knew not how to be be- 
loved, all he could attempt was to be feared. His tongue, like an 
adder, was poiſonous and deadly to mankind: His throat was an open 
fepulchre, gaping wide to receive the dead; ;loyalty was ever in his 


mouth, but never in his heart; or, if he was loyal, it was only to 
ſuch tyrants as NERO and DomiT1an. 


REGuLUus 
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Rol us eaſily diſcerned, that, in the reign of TRA JAN, PrIx y 
was likely to be honoured and diſtinguiſhed ; the ſubtle ReGuLvs 
made it part of his religion to worſhip the firſt dawnings of greatneſs, 
wherever they appeared; he therefore applied himſelf immediately 
to SPURINNA and other common friends that they might inter- 
cede and endeavour to perfect a reconciliation: after their inter- 
ceſſions, he tried what effect his own rhetoric and ſubmiſſion might 
have: but PLIN was armed with a ſhield againſt all attacks. He 
waited for the brother of the unfortunate perſon, who had been put 
to death ; and was obliged in friendſhip and equity not to ſhew any 
countenance to the proſecutor of Rusricus, till Mauricus came 
back; illum enim efſe hujus conſilii ducem, me comitem decet. 

There are two remarkable points in this epiſtle that frequently oc- 
cur in the daily commerce of life. The firſt is, guilt occaſions a man to 
diſcover ſomething he would chuſe to hide and withes unfaid: the other 
is, ill-nature generally drives a man beyond his mark, and makes him 
ſay ſomething, tending rather to the honour, than the prejudice of 
the perſon whom he ſtrives to injure. Of the former, what can be 2 
plainer inſtance, than where REGULUs confeſſes in particular, from the 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs of having abuſed and vilified PLiny in general, 
that he had auacked him, together with SATRIUs Rupus, in a far. 
caſtical inſinuation with regard to their judgments ; which ſarcaſm, un- 
leſs diſcovered by a voluntary confeſſion, might have paſſed as a gentee} 
compliment, although intended as an audacious ſneer: Of the latter, 
the reproach of the Vitellian ſcar is a demonſtration, that the malice 
of the heart often carries the policy of the head beyond the bounds 
of true artifice. The occaſion of that ſcar, happened in the civil 
wars between VITELLIUsS and VESPASIAN; wars, which though of 
no long continuance, were very bloody. RusTicus, who was then 
prætor, had been ſent ambaſſador to PETIL1Us CEREAL1s, to treat 
upon terms of peace from VITELLIus and the ſenate of Rome; but 
the ſoldiers of PETILIus ſtubbornly rejected all offers of accommoga- 
tion, and went ſofar in their rage, as to wound the ambaſſador, to kill 
one of his lictors, and to drive away his followers. This was univerſally 
looked upon as an infringement on the privilege of an embaſſy, and a ma- 
nifeſt violation of the law of nations; & and the action, ſays Tacir u 8, 
« was held in greater abhorrence, becauſe ARULENUS RusTi1Cvus, 


«© beſides 
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© beſides the ſacred character of a prætor and ambaſſador, was a man 
greatly admired and eſteemed.” 

It is moſt probable that ARULENUs Rusricus received his wound 
in the midſt of the popular fury, when he was utterly defenceleſs, 
his chief lictor murdered, and his whole train of attendants diſperſed. 
In ſuch a ſituation the braveſt man muſt have endeavoured to fave 
himſelf by flight. But RecvLvus wanted ſufficient candour to diſtin- 
guiſh between a flight of neceſſity, and a flight of cowardice: his ma- 
lice would have imputed to fear, an action which was the effect of 
prudence, and for which RusTicus was rather to be commended, 
than to be blamed. 

Poteſt tamen fieri, ut hac concuſſa labantur; nam gratia malorum tam 
infida eſt quam ipſi. An idol of a faction, when kept up by party, may 
compare himſelf to a man, who is toſſed in a blanket : whilſt he is at 
the higheſt pitch, he affords greateſt pleaſure to thoſe, who hold the 
coverlet, and whenever he comes near the ground, they throw him 
up again with exultations ; till growing weary of their office, they ma- 
liciouſly let their burthen fall, and then perhaps either his neck is diſlo- 
cated, or ſome of his bones are broken. PIIxx knew, that the props, 
which ſupported the wealthy and powerful Marcus ReGurvus, were 
in themſelves rotten and unſound : he thought it beſt therefore to begin 
by making them totter, and of conſequence the edifice, which they 
ſuſtained, muſt immediately tumble down. It is an obſervation, that 
holds good to this day, and will to the end of the world, that the 
gratia malorum is as uncertain, as the ſmiles of fair weather: where 
there is no virtue, there can be no ſteadineſs, Men, who have nothing 
but ſelf-intereſt in view, follow the power, and not the perſon: it is 
equal to them, who guides the reins of empire, a PLiny or a Re- 
Gurus. 
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EPISTLE VI 
PLINV fo CORNELIUS T aAclITUs. 


O U will laugh, and well you may. — Your friend, 
your PLiny, the man you know ſo well, even I, 


have 
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have taken three ſwingeing boars. PlIN v? ſay you: Yes, 
Piixv, the individual Pix vy; without any great interrup- 
tion either of my indolence or of my ſtudies. The nets were 
ſpread, and I ſat down cloſe to them; but inſtead of boar- 
ſpear, or javelin, I was armed with my pencil, and my 
pocket book. I firſt formed my thoughts, and then I writ 
them down, being reſolved to return with my table-books 
full, although my hands ſhould be empty. — Deſpiſe not 
this method of ftudy.—It is ſurpriſing, how much the ex- 
erciſe of the body contributes to the alacrity of the mind. 
On every fide of you are woods and wilderneſs; which, 
together with the ſilence, that conſtantly attends this di- 
verſion, are powerful incitements to ſtudy and reflection. 
— Therefore (take it from my authority,) when you go 
next a hunting, carry not only your bread-baſket, and your 


leathern bottle, but your writing tables alſo; and you 


will find the mountains are not more inhabited by Diaxa 
than by Minzzva- Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


If a thorough-bred fox-hunter ſhould read the curious narrative 
contained in this epiſtle, he would immediately conclude, that our 
author had not the leaſt degree of ſpirit or taſte in field diverſions : 
Books and pen and ink are againſt the very eſſence of hunting. M1- 
NERVA has no more buſineſs in the woods, than Diana has in the 
cloſet. But PLINY reſolved not to deſert his ſtudies, even upon the 
moſt preſſing temptations ; he went out, rather becauſe he was in the 
country, than becauſe he had any delight in the ſport, and knowing 


life to be ſhort, he was determined not to ſquander away any part 


of it unimproved, or in abſolute amuſement, 
The ſages of antiquity were rather poachers than ſportſmen: they 


had no kind of delicacy in the muſick of the hounds, or the compo- 
ſition of the pack. They had no ear; deepneſs, loudneſs, or ſweet- 
neſs of cry, were undiſtinguiſhed, and diſregarded by the Greeks 


and 
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and Romans. Their dependance was upon their nets, more than 
upon their dogs: and the ſilence which PLiny hints at in this 
letter, proceeded from ſuperſtition, not from thought, for * Sca- 
LIGER expreſly ſays, Neutiquam fauſtum putamus in venatu loqut : 
and * XEnNoPHON tells us, that the ancients in their method of 
boar-hunting made uſe of ſeveral inſidious ſtratagems to draw the 
turious beaſt into certain traps called tendicula, where immedi- 
ately they put an end to his life by dogs, javelins, and huntingſpears 
Thus he fell ike CæSsAR; overcome by numbers, and ſubdued 
by traitors. 

How different are the venatorial games exerciſed by the heroes 
of our days! They court death, they are in love with danger, and 
they undergo the utmoſt fatigue, merely for the honour of breaking 
their own necks ; 


Ne quiſquam Ajacem poſit ſuperare niſi Ajax. 


Their ſports, their courage, and their labours, are finely deſcribed 
by Mr. SOMERVILLE, in his poem called the Chace. 


——— Far o'er the rocky hills we range, 

And dangerous is our courſe, but in the brave 

True courage never fails. In vain the ſtream 

In foaming eddies whirls ; in vain the ditch 

Wide-gaping threatens death. The craggy ſteep, 
Where the poor dizzy ſhepherd crawls with care 

And clings to every ſtone, gives us no pain, 

But down we ſweep, as ſtoops the falcon bold 

To pounce his prey. Then up th' opponent hill 
By the ſwift motions ſlung, we mount aloft. 

So ſhips in winter- ſeas now fliding fink 

A-down the ſteepy wave, then toſs'd on high 

Ride on the billows, and defy the ſtorm. 


5 Jul. Cæſ. Scaliger poetices lib. 1. paſtoralia cap. 4. e Xenoph. Kn 
»Ovid Metamorph. Lib. 13. V. 390. 3 SOMERYILLE's Chace, B. 3. ver. 87. 
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It is obſervable, that the ancients knew nothing of the proper 
dreſs for hunting. They were entirely ignorant of the velvet cap, 
the jockey boots, the ſnaffle bridle, the black cravat, the green 
coat, and thoſe other ornaments, which ſet off, and diſtinguiſh a true 
ſportſman, When PLiny hunted, he was dreſſed like a capuchin, 
his gown by way of cowl was pulled over his head, he thought 
jingling couples too noiſy to hang dangling by his ſide, nor were 
the names, and figures of his dogs engraved upon his buttons: his 
belt was neither laced nor embroidered, nor was his hair tucked 
up with a comb; his outward garb, like his inward diſpoſition, was 
the habit of a philoſopher. 
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PLINV to OcrAvlus Rufus. 


EE to what an eminence you have exalted me, by 
giving me the ſame power and dominion, that Ho- 
MER gives to the great and mighty Jove. 


Great Jovs conſents to half the chief's requeſt, 
But Heaven's eternal doom denies the rel *, 


In the ſame manner, Ican deny half, and graut the other 
half of what you deſire: for as it becomes me, ſince you 
make it your requeſt, to refuſe the inhabitants of Audlalu- 
fra my aſſiſtance againſt one particular man; ſo on the 
other hand, I cannot think it conſiſtent with my honour, 
and that ſteadineſs, which you have ever approved of in 
me, to appear againſt a province, which J have formerly 


obliged by many good offices, and not without pains and 


* PoPE's Homer, Book 16, Line 306. 
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hazard to myſelf. I will keep therefore this medium; 
out of your two requeſts, ſince you abſolutely inſiſt that 
I grant one, I will chuſe that, which may not only ſatis- 
fy your wiſhes, but will be moſt agreeable to your judg- 
ment; becauſe I am not ſo much to conſider, how a man, 
excellent as you are, may be pleaſed with my behaviour 
merely on this occaſion, as how to gain and ſecure your 
approbation for ever. I hope to be at Rome about the 
middle of October, where I ſhall confirm to Gal us in 
perſon, what I have here promiſed, for the perfor- 
mance of which I ſhall engage your word as well as 
my own: In the mean time you may anſwer for me in 
theſe lines; 


Then with his ſable brow he gave the nod, 
That ſeals his word, the ſanction of a God. 


Why ſhould not I quote Homer's verſes to you, fince 
you will not let me quote any of your own, which I am 
ſo ardently defirous. to ſee, that I think verily they are 
the only bribe, that could corrupt me to appear againſt the 
Andalufians. I had almoſt forgot, what ought leaſt to 
have been forgotten, my thanks for thoſe admirable dates 
you ſent me: they are ſo good, that I know not whe- 
ther to give the preference to them, or to the figs and 
muſhrooms. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


There is a certain ſteadineſs of mind in this letter, which can on- 
ly proceed from a ſound underſtanding; and a certain inclination to 
ublige, and to give no offence, which can only proceed from a ten- 


' PorE's Homer, B. 17, v. 245. 
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derneſs of heart. — This epiſtle introduces itſelf with that good hu- 
mour, which ought always to ſubſiſt among friends; becauſe with 
men of ſenſe, ſubjects of the greateſt conſequence, when treated in 
an eaſy and familiar way, loſe nothing of their weight and impor- 
tance, by being devoid of that ſolemn ſtiffneſs, which is ſo accepta- 
ble to the ſons of ignorance and pride. 

OcTavius RuFus was a poet; and PLIN V finding it impoſſi- 
ble to comply entirely with his friend's requeſt, begins with a quota- 
tion out of HoMER, that he might make his denial, though but in 
part of that requeſt, acceptable at leaſt by the manner of declaring 
it, VIRGIL, who copied HoMER with a pencil little inferior to his 
great maſter's, has tranſlated this quotation thus; 


Audiit, et voti Phæbus ſuccedere partem 
Mente dedit, partem volucres diſperſit in auras ®, 


Goodnature 1s a virtue, that inſpires us with the trueſt notions of 
tenderneſs and compaſſion : but unleſs it is tempered by cool ſenſe, 
and deliberate reflection, it drives us. into an extreme of folly and 
weak compliance, which ends at laſt in loſs of reputation, fortune, 
and friends. On the other hand, where goodnature (as in this letter) 
is guided by reaſon and directed by judgment, it is a godlike attribute, 
which puts us a degree beyond the common herd of mortals, and 
makes us worthy the peculiar care and providence of that great ſource, 
from whence it ſprings. Toa mind naturally inclined to acts of 
kindneſs and humanity, nothing can be more irkſome, than to be 
under a neceſſity of curbing thoſe generous paſſions. This is finely 
illuſtrated by a paſſage in VIRGIL, where PaLLas, the fon of E- 
VANDER, addreſſing his ſupplications to HERCULES, who had for- 
merly been his father's gueſt and friend, adjures the God by the ge- 
nial nights, which in his mortal ſtate he had once paſſed under 
EvANDER's roof, to crown him with victory, and to endow him 
with the ſpoils of TURN us the Ratfilian King. Fate rendered 
the petition vain, and ALCtDEs heard with ſorrow a prayer which 
he could not grant ; 


„* /Eneid, II. Y. 794. 
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Audiit Alcides juvenem, magnumque ſub imo 
Corde premit gemitum, lacrymaſque effudit inanes v. 


Here VIRGII, Whoſe benevolence of nature equalled the 
brightneſs of his genius, makes even a deity ſhed tears, when 
unable to defend and preſerve the virtuous fon of EVAN DER; 
and the poet, by filling the breaſt of HercuLEs with all the 
tenderneſs of affliction, beautifully infinuates, that the greateſt 
courage, and the greateſt compaſſion, generally dwell together in 
the ſame ſoul. 

PLity, who had always been an advocate for the Bætici, found 
kimfelf much embarraſſed by a requeſt from GALLUs, who was 
his particular friend, to be council for him in a cauſe, which he was 
carrying on againſt them, The requeſt was made by OcTa- 
vius RuFus, who inſiſted, that PLiny ſhould not appear againſt 
GALLUus, if he was reſolved not to appear for him. The difficul- 
ty of ſuſtaining a conſiſtent character gave occaſion to this polite 
letter. HFI could, ſays our author to Rufus, excuſe myſelf up- 
on your account to the Bætici, as no doubt I might, for not appear- 
ing againſt a friend, whom ¶ love and honour, yet T ſhould run the 
hazard of for feiting that eſteem, with which you favor me, by de- 
parting from a ſteady way of ating, that I have hitherto purſued, 
and which has always met with your approbation. I am to confider 
your opinion of me in general; and therefore will not, by endeavour- 
ing to pleaſe you in one particular inſtance, incur the misfortune 
of dijpleaſing you ever after, The Bætici are a people, whom I have 
conflantly ſerved with the utmoſt fidelity, and have neither ſpared 
pains, nor feared dangers, when I thought I could obtain juſtice 
for the province, or do it eſſential ſervice, I cannot therefore waver 
now, and plead againſt thoſe people, But if I cannot plead againſt 
the Bætici, much leſs can I plead againſt Gal Lus. The medium 
I intend to follow, agreeable to your requeſt, is to withdraw, and to 
be abſent upon the occaſion. 

Batica is a part of Spain now called Andaluſia, It derived the 
name of Bælica from the river Betis, (at this day the Guadalgui- 


4 Eneid. x. Y. 464. 
Vir) 
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vir) which runs through the middle of the country. The elder 
PLIN V deſcribes it as a very fraitful ſpot: » Cunctas provinciarum 
diviti cultu, et quodam fertili ac peculiari nitore pracedit, In the 
time of our author, it was a Roman province; and the dangers he 
hints at, aroſe from the oppoſition he conſtantly exerted, and the 
accuſations he was frequently engaged in, againſt the rapacious go- 
vernors, who were inſtituted by DoM IT TAN, to pillage, and feaſt 
upon this country, Under wicked emperors, provinces muſt expect 
wicked governors ; and this particular territory was too fine a mor- 
ſel, not to have ſome favorite vulture fix his claws upon it: but 
PLiny, ever zealous in the cauſe of juſtice, knew no fear, felt no 


fatigue, ſtopt at no danger, when oppreſſed right, or deſerted vir- 
tue called him to the bar. 


C 


E PIS TL E VIII. 
PLINV to POMPEIUs SATURNINUS. 


OUR letters, in which you importuned me to ſend 
ſome of my writings to you, came very ſeaſonably. 
For I was juſt then fully determined in that point : you 
have therefore given the ſpur to a very willing racer, 
and have at once ſaved yourſelf the excuſe of refuſin 

ſuch a trouble, and me the aukward baſhfulneſs of aſk- 
ing it. I think I may now confidently uſe the offer, 
that is made me; neither can you for ſhame ſhrink 
back from your own propoſal : however expect not any 
thing new from a man ſo indolent as I am. What I 
am going to aſk you is to paſs your judgment once 
more upon that ſpeech, which I made to my fellow-citi- 
zens, when I dedicated a public library to their uſe, I 


o Plin, Hiſt, Lib, 3. cap. 1. 
re- 
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remember, you then gave me ſome criticiſms upon it in 
general; but my preſent requeſt is, that you would not 
only give a ſtrict attention to the whole, but that you 
will not let a ſingle ſyllable eſcape your moſt minute cor- 
rection; for even after your emendations I ſhall ſtill be at 
liberty, either to publiſh, or ſuppreſs it. However your 
corrections may poſſibly determine me, and your pen, by 
frequently going over the work, may either find it unwor- 
thy and unfit for the public, or, by the ſame means, give 
it another turn, and make it fit to appear. But I muſt own, 
that the motives of my delays and apprehenſions ariſe not fo 
much from the ſpeech itſelf, as from the ſubje of it : for 
certainly it is too full of vanity ; becauſe I muſt inevitably 
wound my modeſty (be my expreſſions never ſo conde- 
ſcending and humble) when I am obliged to ſet forth, not 
only the munificence of my anceſtors, but my own gene- 
roſity alſo. The path is dangerous and ſlippery, even al- 
though a man were ſeduced into it by the moſt urging 
neceſſity. For if an unwilling ear is lent to the praiſes 
we beſtow upon others, how much more difficult will 
it be to obtain a patient hearing, when our whole diſ- 
courſe is about ourſelves and our relations? If virtue, 
when naked, is envied, it will be more ſo when {et 
off in any oſtentatious manner. In ſhort, good deeds can 
only eſcape cenſure, by being buried in obſcurity and fi- 
lence. For which reaſon, I have often aſked my own 
conſcience, Is this compoſition of mine merely for my 
own vanity ; or is it not as much for the uſe of the pub- 
lic in general, as for myſelf ? 

Another reflection, that occurs to me, is, that many 
things, which are neceſſary whilſt we are performing an 
action, muſt loſe their uſefulneſs and their grace, the 
moment that action is performed. And not to go farther 


for 
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for examples, what could be more uſeful than to explain 
the grounds and motives of my liberality, and even to 
make it the ſubject of a diſcourſe? from whence theſe 
advantages reſulted, firſt our attention was for ſome 
time engaged in a ſeries of virtuous and liberal thoughts; 
and then again, by dwelling long upon them, we be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with their beauties: and 
laſtly, we were ſecured from the uneaſineſs of that re- 
pentance, which is the certain conſequence of a raſh and 
overhaſty munificence: hence too we were in a manner 
brought to a habit of deſpiſing money; for as nature 
has inſtilled into all men a defire of keeping what they 
have, we, whoſe love of liberality proceeded from hay- 
ing long and well weighed that virtue in the equal ba- 
lance of judgment and reflection, releaſed ourſelves from 
thoſe chains, common as they are to the reſt of mankind ; 
and our generoſity was likely to appear the more to our 
honour, as it was the effect of reaſon, and not the 
fallies of whim and paſſion. To theſe arguments may be 
farther added, that I did not exhibit games or gladiators ; 
but, in their ſtead, eſtabliſhed an annual income for the 
maintenance of young gentlemen of good families and 


ſmall fortunes. Pleaſures, that are merely for the enter- 


tainment of the eyes and ears, are ſo far from wanting com- 
mendation, that they ought rather to be reſtrained than to 
be encouraged by public ſpeeches. To induce a man to 
undergo the irkſomneſs and fatigue of education, not on- 


ly gifts, but the moſt enticing eloquence is neceſſary: for 


if phyſicians þy kind and gentle language, perſuade their 
patients to ſwallow down their nauſeous, yet wholeſom 
medicines; how much more ought a true lover of the pub- 
lic to uſe all the ſoft bewitching arts of oratory, when he 
exhibits an entertainment not ſo acceptable as uſeful to 


the 
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the people? eſpecially when it was my buſineſs to endea- 
vour, that what was given to thoſe, who had children, 
ſhould be approved of by thoſe, who had none; and 
that the many others, who muſt be excluded trom an ho- 
nour, which could be enjoyed only by few, ſhould pa- 
tiently wait in expectation of that honour, and try to de- 
ſerve it. | 

But as at the time I ſpoke this ſpeech, I ſtudied more 
the public advantage, than my own private reputation, in 
ſhewing how deſirous I was, that the full intention and de- 


| tign of my benefaction ſhould be thoroughly underſtood 


and take effect accordingly; ſo now I am afraid, by ſend- 
ing it into the world, I ſhall appear to have my own glo- 
ry more in view, than any advantage, that can accrue to 
other people. Beſides all this, 1 cannot forget, that 
the conſciouſneſs of virtue gives more real pleaſure, than 
the fame of it. ” 

Glory ſhould follow, not be purſued: and though me- 
rit may not always be crowned with glory, her charms are 
not the leſs from that misfortune. But the perſons, who 
do public benefits, and afterwards ſet them off by public 
ſpeeches, ſeem to have done them, that they might be 
{ſpoken of, not to ſpeak of them, becauſe they had been 
done. By which means a performance, that might ap- 
pear highly magnificent, when related by another, va- 


niſhes to nothing, when ſet forth by the author himſelf. 


For when people cannot deſtroy the action, they imme- 
diately attack the vanity of it : ſo that if you do a thing, 
that ought to be concealed, the action is blamed ; and if 
you do a thing, that ought to be praiſed, you are blamed 
for not concealing it. 

There is yet another very particular reaſon which deters 
me from making this oration public : for I did not ſpeak 


It 
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it to the people, but I ſpoke it to the Decurions, nor to 
them openly, and in the ſight of the world, but privately 
in their own court. I fear therefore it will ſeem inconſiſt- 
ent, that at the time I ſpoke it I ſhould fly from the ap- 
plauſes and acclamations of the multitude, and ſhonld 
now run after thoſe applauſes and acclamations by publiſh- 
ing the work: and that I ſhould then keep out the people, 
for whom it was deſigned, even from the walls of the 


court, merely to avoid the leaſt ſhew of ambition, and 


ſhould now, as it were by a voluntary piece of oftentation, 
try to gain thoſe very people, who can really reap no 
other benefit from my gift, than what may ariſe from the 
example of it. 

| Here you have the real cauſes of my delay: however 
I will follow your advice, be it what it will ; and your au- 
345 {hall be a ſufficient reaſon for my actions. Fare- 
well. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This eighth epiſtle has an obſcurity in the original. It is too cer- 
tain, that at this diſtance of time we muſt be often obliged to take 
our aim at random, and rather to gueſs whereabouts our author is, 
than to be ſure of pointing him out exactly. But if our ſuppoſiti- 
ons carry with them an air of probability, founded upon reaſon, they 
may be no leſs agreeable, than a well-turned ſtory, which is ſure to 
give pleaſure, though it is not full of truth in every particular, 

The learned and pains-taking commentators, from whom great 
aid and aſſiſtance might be expected, like moles, work underground, 
and ſpoil the ſurface, by flinging up little hillocks of dirt, that inter- 
rupt and obſtruct our paſſage ; and although perhaps they may not 
be entirely blind, yet they certainly have an utter abhorrence to 
light. Wide and warm are their criticiſms and opinions as 70 vari- 
ous readings, in various manuſcripts, of various adyerbs, and vari- 


ous particles, For example; when BoxyorNnius has declared 
| F himſelf 
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himſelf abſolutely for Fam, and has writ and quoted accordingly, 
SCHEGK1Us pronounces in favour of NV, and draws us imper- 
ceptibly to his fide, till CA AN us appears with NV c, and 
an interrogation; which immediately is anſwered in the negative by 
R1TTERSHUSIUS, Who brings in Nor ER to the aſſiſtance of Nuxc, 
and reduces Fam and Nunccivz to ſilence, ſhame, and confuſion, 
Paſſages of more impertance and difficulty are left to perſons of leſs 
learning, and more lively underſtandings. 

But to come cloſer to this epiſtle The occaſion of it is a moſt 
exemplary piece of liberality in PL INV, who had given to the peo- 
ple of Comum, his native city, (whoſe inhabitants enjoyed the 
privilege of Roman citizens,) a public library, open and acceſſible, 
at all times, and to all degrees of men, This gift was attended 
by a ſpeech, in which our author ſet forth the ſeveral advantages, 
he propoſed to his fellow-citizens, by the preſent he then offered 
them, which was directed entirely to the benefit of others, and not 
to any fame or intereſt, that might accrue to himſelf. — On theſe 
occaſions it was uſual to inſtitute games, and exhibit ſhews, that 
might at once adorn and perpetuate the ſolemnity of ſo public a 
benefaction: but the money, which, according to former cuſtom, 
had been conſumed upon theſe pompous extravagancies, was appro- 
priated by PLiny to another uſe, He allotted it to eſtabliſh an 
annuity for the maintenance and encouragement of a certain num- 
ber of young gentlemen (all Novocomenſes) whoſe pedigrees were 
honorable, but whoſe fortunes were low ; gentlemen who labour- 
ed under the dignity of birth, and the ſlavery of want. 

Could there be a more glorious inſtitution If no additional mu- 
nificence were recorded in the praiſe of PLINx V, this gift of a public 
library to his fellow-citizens, and the eſtabliſhment of a yearly ſti- 
pend for the ſupport of young gentlemen, whoſe inclinations and 
capacities led them to make uſe of that library, muſt give him a 
iuitre amongſt his contemporaries” 

No virtue is more eaſily miſtaken than true generoſity; becauſe 
protuſeneſs, oſtentation, and cunning, often aſſume the ſhape of 
monißcence, and paſs upon the world with applauſe and ſucceſs, 
A man, who ſquanders away his money, without any kind of re- 
ard, or choice, upon whom his gifts are beſtowed, has no more 

right 
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right to the character of generoſity, than the miſcr, who locks up his 
riches in a cheſt, Equipages, numberleſs ſervants, uſeleſs plate, 
and fine cloaths, are no greater inſtances of generoſity, than they 
are of humility : neither can millions laid out to accompliſh ſome ly 
deſign, that lurks behind large bags of money, be eſteemed the ef- 
fects of liberality, or be thought to proceed from a generous heart. 
PLINY, in this epiſtle, has diſtinguiſhed extremely well between 
true and falſe liberality : his ſpeech turned upon that topic; and as 
he could not avoid to mention in it the particular view he had in fo 
exemplary a piece of munificence, he choſe to call his bounty, an 
imitation of the noble examples ſet before him by his anceſtors, ra- 
ther than to aſſume the full glory of it to himſelf. His modeſty 
farther obliged him to ſpeak this oration to as ſmall an audience as 
poſſible, and therefore he pronounced it to the decurions privately 
in their own court, not ſuffering the doors to be opened to the im- 
patient multitude, who ſtood waiting without, 

Modeſty recommends itſelf, at the ſame time that it flies com- 
mendation; and, like the magnet, attracts even iron, without being 
conſcious of the power it contains. What Mr. WALLER * ſays of 
love, may be applied to modeſt men; the viftors fly from the van- 
quiſhed, the conquerors ſhun the conquered : and when Mox- 
TAIGNE in the wantonneſs of criticiſm accuſes PLINV of vanity, we 
might imagine he had ſcarce read this letter, or at leaſt was not 
captivated with thoſe beauties in it, which equally diſcover a right 
judgment, and a baſhfulneſs, proceeding from an unaſſuming 
heart. Not ſo Mr. CowLey; he ſeems to have recollected this 


epiſtle, where he ſays, It is an hard and a nice ſubjet for a man 


to ſpeak of himſelf; it grates his own heart, to ſay any thing / 


diſparagement, and the reader's ears to hear any thing of praiſe 


from him. 

The decuriones, ſpoken of here, by PlIN , were the decurione, 
municipales ; a name given to the ſenators of the Roman colonies. 
They were called decuriones, becauſe their court conſiſted of ten per- 
ſons, ranged under one chief or leader, called decurio. AuGusT: 3 
choſe this method to give the cities of aly, ſuch as had colonies, 


In love the victors from the vanquiſh'd fly. 
Book 1. Chap. 39. 
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a ſhare in the election of Roman magiſtrates, the decurions having 
ſuffrages therein, Comum, one of the cities in Gallia Ciſalpina, was 
a Roman colony: it had been firſt made ſo by Scip Io, and after- 
wards greatly augmented by Po PE V and CzzsAar. And as PLiny's 
bounty was intended for the uſe and benefit of his fellow-citizens, 
it was neceſſary for him to regiſter his act before the decurions, who 
had in a manner the care and government of the whole province 
committed to their charge: but even then he followed the moſt ſe- 
cret and leaſt oſtentatious method that could be purſued, and plead- 
ed, as it were, before judges at their own chambers. 

PLIN v in this, as in ſome preceding letters, ſeems to have fixed 
a reſolution, that none of his works ſhould appear in public, till they 
had been overlooked by his friends. Few people were preſent, 
when he ſpoke this oration; but the impatience of ſeeing it, was 
univerſal: his genius, learning, manners, and benevolent diſpoſition 
were known and admired, and he was preſſed on all fides to indulge 
the public with his performances in general, but with this work in 
particular; which he commits therefore to the peruſal of Poet 1- 
us SATURNINUS, on whoſe judgment he had the utmoſt reliance, 
But time has deprived us of every thing relating to the ſpeech except 
this letter, 


EXXEXXEEEELEEELEEELELLELEEEEEELEEEXEEEEEEEEEELLR 


R FIST LIE IX. 
PLINVY TO MINUTIUS FUNDANUs. 


T is ſtrange, that the manner of paſſing our time at 
Rome, every ſingle day we ſtay there, either is, or 
i{cems to be agreeable to ſenſe and reaſon; and yet were 
we to paſs it in that manner all the year round, it would 
ſeem the contrary, For example, if you aſk a man, 
I hat he has been doing to day? the anſwer is, I attend- 
ed a friend's ſon at his putting on the toga virilis: I was 


at the ſigning a marriage contract: I was at a wedding: 
. T was 
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J was witneſs to a will: I was ſummoned as advocate in 
a cauſe : or, a certain neighbour of mine wanted my advice. 
The day you do theſe things, they ſeem of great conſe- 
quence ; but when you reflect, that every day has been 
thus employed, they appear of no conſequence at all. 
And of this you are ftill more convinced, when you are 
retired at a diſtance into the country. Then your me- 
mory accuſes you, and you cry out, Alas! how many 
days have I conſumed in trifles? A reflection, that con- 
ſtantly occurs to me, as ſoon as I ſettle myſelf at Lau- 
rentinum, either to read, or write, or uſe ſuch bodily 
exerciſes, as may conduce to the ſupport and chearful- 
neſs of my mind. There I hear nothing, that I repent to 
have liſtened to: I fay nothing, that I repent to have ut- 
tered: no perſon under my roof vents any ſcandal: nor 
is any perſon ſubject to my reproofs, except myſelf, who 
am often diſcontented at my own writings. No hopes de- 
ceive me; no fears moleſt me; no rumours diſturb me: 
my books and my thoughts are the only companions with 
whom I converſe. Welcome, thou lite of integrity and 
virtue! Welcome, ſweet and innocent amuſement ! Thou 
that art almoſt preferable to buſineſs and employment 
of every kind. O ſea! O ſhore! thou genuine retreat 
of ſtudy! how do you aſſiſt and enrich our invention! 
with what thoughts do you inſpire us! Ariſe then Fux- 
Danus! ſnatch the firſt opportunity; tear yourſelf from 
empty noiſe, uſeleſs hurry, and trifling labours; and 
give yourſelf up to ſtudy, or repoſe: for, as our 
friend Arrilrus has wiſely and jocoſely ſaid, It is ber- 
ter to be quite inactive, than active to no purpoſe. Fare- 


well. 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


In this letter P.iny ſeems to have conſidered the many incon- 
veniences of a city life, and the advantages, pleaſures, and ſatisfac- 
tion of a life paſſed in the country, 1n retirement and eaſe. He be- 
gins by taking notice, that the buſtling employments of the town 
fill up a man's time ſo entirely, that he has not an hour's leiſure to 
recolle& of how little conſequence, and how unſatisfactory thoſe oc- 
cupations are. It is a kind of faſhion, ſays he, at Rome to be in a 
perpetual hurry about ſuch trifles, as appear to us, when we reflect 
upon them afterwards, merely ropes of ſand, He then mentions ſe- 
veral ways, that contributed to kill time in that city. The inſtances 
he makes uſe of, are indeed things neceſſary in themſelves to be done, 
ſuch as marriages, contracts, wills, Cc. but the witneſſes were ge- 
nerally ſummoned out of compliment, and rather becauſe they ha 
pened to be in town, than becauſe their preſence was indiſpenſably 
wanted; ſo that a man once freed from the town would be certain- 
ly freed from ſuch employments. 

Hor act complains, like PL INV, of a city life, and ſays, that 
he no ſooner approaches the gardens of MEcanAs at Rome (near 
which were the burying places for the dead, and therefore they are 


called the Eſquiliæ atre) than an hundred ſuitors leap out and ſeize 
upon him. 


At ſimul atras, 
Ventum eſt Eſquilias, aliena negotia centum 
Per caput et circum ſaltunt latus t, 


But when I breathe Eſquilian air, 
I find as little quiet there : 

An hundred men's affairs confound 
My ſenſes, and beſiege me round. 


The poet then goes on to recite their various queſtions, ſollicita- 
tions, and complaints: all which particulars fully repreſent the miſer- 
able ſituation of a man of any importance, whoſe buſineſs draws 


© Lib. 2. Satyr 6. * FRANCIS's Horace. 
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him to noiſe and hurry, and whoſe inclination leads him to ſtudy 
and repoſe, The whole ſatyr may ſerve as a beautiful comment 
upon this epiſtle. 

PLIN further ſays, that when he comes to Laurentinum his 
country ſeat, and looks back upon thoſe days, which he has paſſ- 
ed at Rome, he is ſurprized and ſorry, that ſo much of his time has 
been waſted upon trifles, At Laurentinum he either improved 
himſelf by reading and writing, or amuſed himſelf in ſuch exer- 
ciſes, as contributed to the health of his body, and the ſtrength and 
vigour of his mind. Corpori vace, cujus fulturis animus ſuſtinetur. 
Riding was probably his fayorite exerciſe, as it is not only conducive 
to health and long life, but to ſtudy and ſpeculation. It not only 
braces the nerves of the body, but enlivens the faculties of the ſoul 
the one being ſo actuated by the other, and their ſenſations ſo wov- 
en together and intermixed, that where the proper temperament of 
the body is not preſerved, the faculties of the ſoul cannot exert them- 
ſelves with vigour. The motion of riding keeps up the human œcono- 
my in the manner deſcribed by Juvenal, mens ſana in corpore ſans 
and at the ſame time that it helps digeſtion, it drives away all thoſe 
noxious vapours ſo fatal to the Eng/;/h nation in particular, and ſo de- 
ſtructive to judgment and reaſon in general. It is performed at leſs 
expence of ſpirits than walking or any other exerciſe; and ſeems to 
have been inſtituted by providence, at once for the pleaſure and 
preſervation of mankind. 

Pl INV proceeds to tell us, that in the country, he is under no 
ſort of reſtraint, either in what he hears or what he ſays. An uni- 
verſal freedom reigns there, and all the bleſſings of ſocial life are 
enjoyed in their full liberty and perfection. 

Nemo apud me quenquam ſiniſtris ſermonibus carpit, At my ta- 
ble, ſays SEcUNDUSs, there are no bitter inſults vented againſt any 
perſon whatſoever ; the preſent and the abſent are equally fafe there. 
This maxim laid down in oppoſition to flander and defamatory 
flurs, ſhews ſuch a benevolence of nature, and ſuch an uprightneſs 
of heart, that it cannot be ſufficiently ee or too cloſely fol- 
lowed. The fermones ſiniſtri are thoſe ſort of malicious infinuati- 
ons, which, by expreſſing little, leave room to imagine a great deal: 


Juvenal Sat. 10. Y. 356. 
they 
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they are like poiſoned foils, with which no body imagines he can 
be deeply wounded, and yet their touch is infallible deſtruction. 
They conſiſt of half- words, hints, doubts, and ſneers; but they 
never could find admittance into PL IN V's doors; | 


Domus hac non purior ulla eſt, 
Nec magis his aliena malis * : 


O dulce otium, honeſlumque, ac pane omni negotio pulchrius ! 
We perceive in this ſentence the preference, which PLiny gives 
to the otium, or life of indolence, before the negotium, or life of bu- 
ſineſs, not upon all, but upon many occaſions. His meaning ſeems 
to be this: As much as I prefer, ſays he, the ſerenity of repoſe, 
to a more active, and leſs retired ſcene of life, yet there are ſome 
e particular kinds of employment, for which I would quit my 
4e tranquillity with pleaſure; employments, wherein the intereſt of 
« my friends, my duty to my emperor, or the proſperity of my 
«© country, are depending, and concerned,” 

O mare! O littus! verum ſecretumque Muotiov! Quam multa 
7nvenitis! Quam multa diftatis ! A philoſopher, who like PLIN y 
extracted knowledge, and gathered ſpeculations from every outward 
object around him, muſt cry out, uam multa invenitis, diftatiſque ! 
whenever he viewed the ſea, looked down upon the ground, or 
turned his eyes up to heaven, The exclamations which he makes 
uſe of in this ſentence, and which ſeem to riſe upon him as he re- 
collects the happy hours he has paſſed upon the ſtrand, wage H 
ToAuOoioCus Jarcoons, are extremely beautiful, The filence of 
the ſhore, the murmuring waves of the ocean, the proſpect on eve- 
ry ſide, and the ſolitude of the place, were all ſo many excite- 
ments to thought and reflection. It was here our author choſe to 
retire; it was here he choſe to ſtudy; it was here he contemplated 
the wonders of the deep, and the mighty works of the creation : 
Jovis omnia plena. This was as far as the ableſt and the wiſeſt man 
could go, without the light of chriſtianity: and therefore PLiny's 
notions of the deity muſt ariſe from the mighty wonders of the uni- 
verſe, from the heavens above, from the earth beneath, and from the 
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waters under the earth: each of which declareth the glory of God, 
each of which ſhewth his handy work, 


We ſee in this epiſtle a calmneſs and ſerenity of thought, a love 


of ſolitude and retirement, and a preference of the country to the 
town, which are the conſtant effects of a mind void of offence, and 
totally at peace with itſelf : and the epiſtle is at the ſame time a juſt 
cenſure upon that buſy, buzzing, vain-glorious animal, an impor- 
tant trifler: who, in the days of PLiny, was conſtantly to be 
found in the Forum at Rome, and in theſe days, and in this iſland, is 
to be met with in all public places within the bills of mortality. 
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F ever polite learning ſhone in our city, it is now in me- 
ridian glory: numerous and eminent are the exam- 
ples of it: out of the many I need quote only one, Eu- 
PHRATES the philoſopher. When I was a young ſoldier in 
Syria, J had an opportunity, by being frequently at his 
houſe, to look into him thoroughly: and I took ſome 
pains to be beloved by him: pains I ſhould not fay, for he 
is by nature eaſy of acceſs, open, and a ſtrong inſtance of 
the humanity which he teaches.— I wiſh I had fulfilled 
the hopes he conceived of me at that time, in the ſame 
proportion that he has added to the virtues he then had: 
or, perhaps, I admire thoſe virtues more now than I did at 
that time, becauſe I underſtand them better: though as 
yet I have only an imperfect idea of them; for as in pic- 
tures, ſtatues, and works of that kind, a man muſt be 
an artiſt to be a judge: ſo in wiſdom, a man muſt have it 
in himſelf to judge of it in others: But if I judge rightly, 
G the 
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the virtues of EuruxArESs are ſo eminent and conſpicuous, 
that they muſt neceſſarily affect any man who has a mo- 
derate ſhare of learning. His arguments are carried on 
with great acuteneſs, great weight, and great embelliſh- 
ments : and he frequently diſplays that ſublime and dif- 
fuſive kind of eloquence, which is ſo remarkable in 
Plato. His ſtyle is fluent and often varied, and ſo 
diſtinguiſhed by ſweetneſs, that he both leads and drives 
thoſe who are moſt obſtinately determined to oppoſe 
him. Add to this the tallneſs of his ſtature, the grace- 
fulneſs of his countenance, his fine head of hair, and 
his buſhy and filver beard: which, though they may 
be looked upon as the gift of chance, and of no intrin- 
fic value, yet greatly encreaſe the veneration paid to him. 
His dreſs is perfectly neat and plain: his looks are grave, 
not forbidding; ſo that at firſt fight he will ſtrike you 
with great awe, but it is an awe void of fear. 'The 
liteneſs of his manners is equal to the innocence of his 
life. He attacks the vices, and not the perſons of men; 
nor does he ſo much chaſtiſe, as amend them : your at- 
tention muſt inevitably follow, and hang upon his in- 
ſtructions: and when you are perfectly convinced by his 
cxhortations, you will with to hear them again. 

He has three children, two of which are ſons: theſe he 
has educated with the utmoſt care: his father in law, 
Pourius JULIANUS, is a man of a moſt exalted character, 
but particularly in this, that he, who was governor of a 
province, and had the chief nobility there at his command, 
choſe out EurhRAT ES for his ſon in law, not as a man 
diſtinguiſhed by his honours, but by his wiſdom. But 
why ſhould I ſpeak any more of one who is loſt to me? 
Is it to encreaſe the anguiſt, that I ſuffer in ſuch a loſs? 
tied down asI am to one of the greateſt, yet moſt trou- 
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bleſome employments in the empire: an employment that 
obliges me to hear cauſes, to ſign petitions, to make up 
public accounts, and to write innumerable letters, where 
not one word of polite literature can poſſibly be introduc- 
ed.——Now and then I take an opportunity (for ſome- 
times I ſnatch a moment from buſineſs) to complain to 
EvurHRaTEs of the fatigues of my employment: he com- 
forts me by aſſurances that it is one of the moſt beautiful 
parts of philoſophy to carry on the affairs of the public, 
to make one ſelf maſter of buſineſs, to give judgment, to 
expedite and to execute juſtice, and thus to put in prac- 
tice the various leſſons we learn from the philoſophers 
themſelves. In this inſtance his perſuaſive eloquence fails: 
nor can I be convinced that it is better to be employed as 
I am, than to paſs my time, in attending his lectures, 
and learning his precepts, for which reaſon I am more 
earneſt in exhorting you, who have more leiſure, that 
the next time you come to Rome (and you ſhould come 
the ſooner for ſuch a call) you will ſuffer yourſelf to be 
poliſhed by ſo maſterly a hand. In this you perceive I do 
not, as many do, envy others the benefits I cannot par- 
take of ; on the contrary, I feel a moſt ſenſible pleaſure, 
in ſeeing my friends enjoy thoſe advantages, which fate 
denies to me. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Every man bears two characters: the one directly the reverſe of 
the other, and perhaps neither exactly true. This ariſes from the 
blind partiality of friends, and the boundleſs inveteracy of enemies: 
by the firſt we are painted gods, by the latter devils, and yet look 
into us, and we are only an earthly being, fituated betwixt heaven 
and hell. Eu FHRATESs the philoſopher, whoſe picture is here 
drawn in ſo ſweet an attitude by PLiNy, is painted by Dion Cas- 


$1US in the moſt hideous colours imaginable: in ſuch a caſe, where 
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the ſame man is repreſented, like Janus, with two different faces, 
we mult firſt take a full view of the painters themſelves, before we 
can form an unbiaſſed judgment of their works: and upon enquiry 
we ſhall find Dion to have been an author, not only poiſonouſly 
exact in his characters, but guilty of manifeſt falſhood, and groſs for- 
geries. Monſieur BAYLE inſtances two, and very juſtly concludes, 
that ſuch untruths make him ſuſpect a thouſand facts related elſe- 
where by that author, of all which facts we have only his own un- 
ſupported word (too brittle t lay any great ſtreſs upon) for a 
teſtimony. But to clear up and explain the injured reputation of 
EuPHRATEs, we may reſt on the unblemiſhed honour of Px 1- 
NY, which, like the ſhield of A] Ax, will at once cover himſelf and 
his friends, 

The friendſhip between EUuPpHRATEs and our author began, 
when the latter was extremely young: when he was learning the 
art of war in Syria. It may be imagined from thence, that he 
was deſigned for the army rather than the bar, but ſuch an 
imagination can only ariſe from the narrow method of education, 
that prevails in our own times. The Romans proceeded in ano- 
ther manner; they bred up the young gentlemen, who were intend- 
ed for the bar, in the ſcience of war, and military affairs; fo that after 
they had filled the offices of prætor, or conſul, they might be ca- 
pable of governing provinces, and acting, if required, with as much 
knowledge and authority in the camp, as in the forum: thoſe, who 
were deſigned for the army, were previouſly brought up to under- 
ſtand the civil conſtitution, and to know the full ſcope and extent 
of the Roman laws: by which means moſt of their generals were 
orators, and moſt of their orators were generals. The ſoldier knew 
how to adminiſter juſtice, and the lawyer knew how to exerciſe 
and command troops; nor can a more compleat character be form- 
ed, than the ſoldier and the orator both joined in one man. 


A man, the ſtate's whole thunder born to weild 
And ſhake at once the ſenate and the field : 


At the time that PLiNy wrote this letter to AT RIUS CLEMENS, he 


5 POPE, 


bore 


bore one of the chief offices of the ſtate : he was præfectus ærarii, 
a commiſſioner of the treaſury; Cox v ur us TERTULLUS was 


his collegue in that office. PLiny wes equal to the truſt and 


dignity of ſo great an employment. 
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T is an age ſince I heard from you: you will ſay you 

have nothing to write: write then to tell me ſo: or 
let your letter conſiſt only of that old faſhioned compli- 
ment, hoping that you are well, as I am at this preſent 
writing. This, even this, will ſatisfy me: for what can 
I deſire more? you imagine I jeſt ; upon my word I am 
ſerious : tell me, pray tell me, how you do? Oh anſwer 
me ] Let me not burſt in ignorance. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Abſence is the touchſtone of friendſhip. A man of an unſteady 
diſpoſition flights and forgets thoſe when abſent, who were his dar- 
ling favorites when preſent : but the heart of a firm and faithful 
friend is not to be altered by time, place, or other ſeparating circum- 
ſtances. It is from this conſtancy of ſoul, that PLiny ſhews, in 
the foregoing ſhort epiſtle, ſuch a fervency of affection, and ſuch 
an impatient eagerneſs after the health and welfare of FAB INS 
Justus. 

In the freedom and frequency of converſation betwixt two perſons, 
whoſe intimacy leads them to be often together, little jars, and ſple- 
netic altercations will now and then ariſe, which occaſion coolneſs, 


and heart-burnings, that create a ſhineſs, and ſtir up an uneaſineſs on 


each ſide: but abſence cures and obliterates all ſuch differences; and 
the abſent friend appears like a diamond ſet to view at a diſtance, 
| | which 
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which diſplays amazing brightneſs, when not too cloſe to the eye, 
but upon a nearer approach, and a more minute examination, is often 
diſcovered to have ſome ſmall laws, that take away from the luſtre, 
and depreciate the value, Death, which is only a longer abſence, 
has the ſame effect, but in a much ſtronger degree; fo that we 
frequently ſee the ill- natured huſband weeping with great ſincerity 
over his wife's monument, and the moroſe father breaking his heart 
for an undutiful ſon: taere is a ſtrange perverſeneſs in human na- 
ture; we love and hate at wrong ſeaſons; paſt and future pleaſures 
we view through magnifying glaſſes; the preſent we never enjoy: 
but like children cry after thoſe play-things, which, when we have 
in our hands, we tear to pieces. | 

To juſtify theſe general obſervations, may we not ſuppoſe, that 
when PLiny ſays to FAB Ius, Ludere me putas, he is conſcious of 
ſome little bickerings that had paſſed between them, the remem- 
brance of which might make FAap1vs wonder at ſuch warm ex- 
preſſions of love and friendſhip, and ſuch a zealous and kind reproach 


for not being ſo conſtant in his epiſtolary correſpondence, as he had 
been in his perſonal viſits, 
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Have ſuffered a moſt dreadful ſhipwreck, if ſhipwreck 
1 can give an idea of the loſs J ſuſtain by the death of 
Coreliivs Rurus: he is gone! fallen too by his own 
choice! a gauling aggravation of my ſorrow: for to me, 
that kind of death which proceeds netther from nature 
nor from fate, ſeems of all others the moſt to be lament- 
ed: where ſickneſs puts an end to life, we ſubmit to the ine- 
vitable neceſſity, and are comforted; but where death is vo- 
luntarily called in, our grief feels no allay, becauſe we 
muſt believe our friends might have lived much longer. 


Co- 
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CoreLiivs has been induced to this action by the ſtrength 
of reaſon, (which to wiſe men ſtands in the place of fate) 
notwithſtanding the many inducements he had to live; a 
clear conſcience, an excellent character, great influence and 
intereſt: add to theſe, his daughter, his wife, his grandſon, his 
ſiſters, and, amidſt ſo many tender pledges, his true and 
faithful friends: but he laboured under ſo long, and fo grie- 
vous an illneſs, that with all theſe valuable conſiderations of 
life, the mctives of death were {till ſtronger. At three 
and thirty years of age (as I heard him declare) he was firſt 
ſeized with the gout. It was hereditary to him: for our 
diſtempers, like other things, are often delivered down 
to our poſterity. Whilſt he was young, he conquered and 
kept it under by abſtinence and temperance: and upon 
the firſt attack after he grew into years, he got the better 
of it by the gieatneſs of his mind. I came to him in the 
reign of Douriax, when he had a houſe not far from 
Rome, and found him ſuffering under the moſt inexpreſſi- 
ble anguiſh, and the moſt wretched torments that can be 
imagined. (For at that time the diſtemper had not con- 
fined itſelf to his feet only, but had wandred through eve- 
ry part of his body.) The attendants in his bed-chamber 
immediately went out : This was his cuſtom whenever any 
of his moſt familiar friends came to him: nay, his wife, 
a woman capable of being entruſted with the higheſt ſe- 
crets, left the room. He rolled his eyes, and ſaid to me: 
wherefore, Oh! wherefore do you think I bear my cruel pains 
fo long? It is that I may, if poſſible, outlive this mon- 
Arous tyrant*, though it were but one ſingle day. Great 
JueiTER! hadſt thou beſtowed upon me a body equal to my 
mind, my wiſhes ſhould have been accompliſhed. Heaven 


2 DOMITIAN, 


granted 
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granted his deſire, with which he was ſo fully contented, 
that knowing he ſhould now die a free unenſlaved Roman, 
he broke through all the leſſer ties, numerous as they were, 
that chained him down to life. His diſtemper had for 
ſome time encreaſed, although he had tried to aſſuage it 
by temperance: at length the continuance of it overcame 
his conſtancy: and he had already abſtained, during four 
days, from all kind of nouriſhment : when his wife HiseuL- 
La ſent our common friend, Caius Geminivs, to me, with 
the diſmal news, that CokELLIus was determined to die: 
that neither the entreaties of herſelf, nor her daughter, 
made the leaſt impreſſion upon him, and that I was the on- 
ly perſon left, who could reconcile him to life. I ran im- 
mediately, and was already juſt at his door, when again 
HiseULLa ſent Julius ATTicus to let me k1ow, that now 
even my interceſſions would not avail, ſo obſtinately was 
he hardened in his reſolution, He had fad to his phyſi- 
cian, who was preſſing him to take ſome food, I am de- 
termined. A ſentence that filled my ſoul at once with 
aſtoniſhment and grief. I now reflect what a friend, what 
a man I am deprived of! He was fixty ſeven years old 
when he died: a length of age ſufficient for men of the 
moſt robuſt conſtitutions: I know it. He is releaſed 
from perpetual torture ; I know it. He left his relations, 
nay he left the commonwealth, dearer to him than all his 
relations, flouriſhing and happy. This I know alſo. And 
yet I mourn his death, as if he had fallen in the flower of 
his youth, and the full ſtrength of his conſtitution: but 
to own to you my weakneſs; my ſorrow is in a great mea- 
ſure occaſioned upon my own account: I have loſt, oh I 
have loſt the witneſs, the guide, the maſter of my conduct. 
In ſhort to tell you what, in the firſt tranſports of my 
grief, I ſaid to our neighbour CaLvisws : I fear I ſhall 

grow 
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grow leſs circumſpe& than I have been: adminiſter there- 


fore ſome comfort to me : tell me not that he was old, 


that he was infirm, (they are circumſtances I have long 


known) but let it be ſome new, ſome uncommon con- 
ſolation: ſomething I have never heard, nor read of; 
all that I have already heard, or read, occurs to my 
memory; but that is not ſufficient to overcome my ſor- 
row. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Among the many misfortunes to which human kind are lia- 
ble, the death of friends is the leaſt ſupportable, If the doctrines 
and conſolation of chriſtianity are often not ſufficient to alleviate the 
weight, how much more heavy muſt it be to heathens, labouring 
under the darkneſs and uncertainty of a future ſtate? They had in- 
deed a mythology, in which were ſet before them a heaven and a 
hell, rewards and puniſhments, happineſs and miſery: but the ſy- 
ſtem was mixed with ſuch an infinite number of ſtrange fables, 
ſtuffed with ſo many ſhocking abſurdities, and built on ſuch noto- 
rious improbabilities, that it was impoſſible to be believed by men 
of learning and philoſophy: from the light of nature therefore our 
author ſeems to have drawn the following ſentiment. 
 Bft enim luftuofiſſimum genus mor tis, que non ex naturd, nec fata- 
lis videtur. Nam utcunque in illis, qui morbo finiuntur, magnum 
ex iþſa neceſſitate ſolatium eſt; in iis vero quos arceſſita mors aufert, 
hic inſanabilis dolor eft, quod creduntur potuiſſe diu vivere. 

« My friend, ſays PLINY, has fallen by his own hands: a moſt 
© melancholy circumſtance in the loſs of him; for ſurely that ſort 
& of death which is the effect of choice, and not of fate, is, of all 
© others, the moſt to be regretted, eſpecially when I conſider that he 
«© might have lived much longer: fo that I am deprived of that com- 
t fort which ariſes from a total ſubmiſſion to the decrees of heaven.“ 

Reaſon, even unaſſiſted, might teach us, that the Being, who 
gave us life, has a right to diſpoſe of it, when and how he thinks 


fit: and ſo ſenſible were the ancients of this doctrine, and of the 
| H horrid 
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horrid impiety of ſelf-murder, that VI R IL has placed the Sui. 
cides in a ſtate of puniſhment, ariſing entirely from their own re- 
flections on what they had done. 


Proxima deinde tenent mæſti loca, qui fibi letum 
Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent ethere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros per ferre labores ! 
Fas obſtat, triſtique palus inamabilis undd 
Aaligat, et novies Styx inter fuſa coercet. 


It is impoſſible to read the authors of antiquity, whoſe writings 
are ſo juſtly eſteemed models of every moral virtue, without being 
convinced that they imagined themſelves to be accountable after 
death for the actions of their life, and although ſelf- murder became a 
faſhion among ſome of the Romans, who thought it more honoura- 
ble to die, than to be enſlaved, yet where ſuicide was committed 
merely to avoid pain, and to find relief from agony, it was rather 
deemed an act of impatience than of brayery: and PLIN V takes no- 
tice in this letter, that, notwithſtanding the long ſtruggles of Co- 
RELLIUS, againſt the torments of his diſtemper, his conſtancy at 
length forſook him, and he died obſtinately refuſing all nouriſh- 
ment, and declaring with his laſt breath, that he was tired of life, 
weary of his ſufferings, and poſitively determined to expire. 

The deſcription which PL INV gives of his friend in pain, and 
the ſpeech which Cox ELLIS makes from the couch of ſickneſs, 
are ſo conciſe in the original, that they ſeem to demand ſome kind 
of explanation, 

* In the reign of DoMITIAN, CoRELL1Us RUPUs had a moſt 
*« ſharp and dangerous fit of the gout, I happened to viſit him at 
that time: he was in a lodging he had taken near the town for 
© the benefit of air: as ſoon as I entered his chamber, his ſervants 
'*© that were about him withdrew, for he would not ſuffer his do- 
«« meſtics, though ever ſo uſeful or neceſſary in his illneſs, to be pre- 
«« ſent, when any of his friends were in the room: no, nor even 
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his wife, though ſhe was a woman of prudence and ſecrecy be- 
yond the generality of her ſex, 

© When we were alone together, he cried out, rolling his eyes 
te with pain and indignation : Oh! Secunpus! SEcunDus! Are 
* you not amazed I ſuffer theſe torments? To what end do you ima- 
« gine I live? Is life worth purchaſing at ſo dear a rate? Yes, yes, on 
* one account it is: let me outlive DoM1T1AN but one ſingle day, 
<* and I am ſatisfied: let me ſee that tyrant fall before me, and 
« die with pleaſure: Gods! had the ſtrength of my body been 
e equal to that of my mind, at this moment my hand ſhould fulfil 
ce the wiſhes of my heart.“ 

The next ſentence, affuit tamen Deus voto, ſtands in great need 
of a comment. We might infer from the words, Heaven grant- 
ed his requeſt, that CoRELLIius Rur us had gathered ſtrength ſuf- 
cient to kill DomMiTIAN, but the context is this. 

* Though the Gods did not endue him with ſtrength ſufficient 
* to perform the mighty deed which his thoughts had entertained, 
«« yet they granted his requeſt of outliving DomiTian. Heaven 
* permitted him to ſee the tyrant fall: Dou ITI Ax periſhed, and 
„ RuFvus ſurvived.” 

The latter part of this letter is entirely dedicated to grief: it 
ſhewsPLINYy in a different, and perhaps more amiable light than any 
of the preceding epiſtles: he is Joſt in ſorrow, and concludes almoſt 
in the words of SHAKESPEARE ; 


- 


= 


* 


My particular grief 
Is of ſo floodgate and o er- bearing nature, 
That it ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows, 
And yet is ſtill itſelf. 
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EPIST LE XIII. 
PLINY to SOCIUs SENECIO. 


HIS year has produced a moſt plentiful harveſt of 
poets. Scarce a day in the month of April has 
paſſed without a poem: when learning flouriſhes, I am 
always pleaſed. I would have men of genius © come forth 
and ſuffer themſelves to be admired : Though, it is true 
the people in general attend unwillingly on rehearſals, 

As an example of it, you will ſee great numbers ſitting 
idly in the lobbies, liſtning to every ſtory-teller that 
comes in their way, ſending in to know whether the ora- 
tor is yet in his roſtrum, whether he has gone through 
the preface of his ſpeech, whether the greateſt part of 
his performance be over, and ſo at length they vouchſafe 
to come, but how? {lowly and with reluctance. Nor 
can they then be prevailed upon to ſtay, but retreat be- 
fore the end of it, with this difference, that ſome ſteal 
away ſlily and unobſerved, others go off boldly and un- 
concerned. Heavens, how unlike is this to the behaviour 
of CLaupius Cxsar; who (no longer ago than within the 
memory of our fathers,) is ſaid to have heard a loud noiſe, 
as he was walking in his palace, and to have aſked what 
was the cauſe of it? They told him Nontanus was re- 
hearſing in public: upon which the Emperor voluntarily 
quitted his company, and immediately became one of the 
audience : but now early ſolicitations joined to frequent 
advertiſements cannot prevail upon the idleſt idler to be 
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preſent : 
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reſent: or if he comes, it is with a complaint that he 
* loſt the whole day, becauſe it is the only day that he 
really has not loſt! but from hence the more praiſe and 
applauſe muſt certainly accrue to thoſe, whom neither the 
lazineſs not the pride of ſuch an audience can deter from 
writing, and ſpeaking in public. For my own part, I 
have ſcarce ever abſented myſelf from theſe exerciſes; 
which, it is true indeed, were performed by my friends : 
for I have the honour to be beloved by moſt of thoſe who 
love polite literature, theſe have been the reaſons that 1 
have waſted more time in town than I deſigned. 1 may 
now fly back to my retirement, and ſet about ſome work, 
which I ſhall certainly not rehearſe in public; left it 
ſhould ſeem, that I attended theſe rehearſals, not ſo much 
to hear, as to putin a claim of being heard in my turn : 
for it is in this, as in all other matters of favour, if retali- 
ation is expected, the grace of having been one of the 


audience is entirely loſt. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


Throughout this epiſtle, PL Ix V diſcovers his love of letters, and 
his aſſiduity and unwearied attendance on the public rehearſals: Ex- 
erciſes, which were generally performed by choice ſpirits, who re- 
ſolved to dedicate themſelves to the muſes ; or by young orators, who 
were determined to ſhine in the forum, and at the bar. To theſe 
different ends they rehearſed verſes, or made ſpeeches, before as 
large an audience, as by intereſt, entreaties, or advertiſements, they 
could draw together. Theſe poetical rehearſals laſted, as we learn 


from MART TAL, during the whole day. 
Auditur totd ſæpe poeta die. 
4 Martial, Lib. x. Ep. lxx. 


PLIN , 
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PLiny, from poets, turns his obſervations upon orators, and 
laments the little attendance that 1s paid to their recitals, even leſs 
than in the days of CLaup1us CæSsAR, who did great honour to 
Non1ANus by appearing, unaſked, at one of his rehearſals. No- 
NIANUS is mentioned by QUINTILIAN as an hiſtorian: f Str. 
VILIUs NoNIANUS ih a nobis auditus eff, clari vir ingenii, et 
ſententiis creber, ſed minus preſſus quam hiſtorie auctoritas poſtulat. 
But his works are entirely loſt, 

In the reign of AuGusTvs arts and ſciences were cultivated with 
great ſucceſs: they roſe to their higheſt pitch of glory, and they made 
Rome the envy and example of the whole world : even Athens yield- 
ed to her the laurel of fame. In the reigns of TIBERITUSs and CA- 
LIGULA learning grew languid, and held down her head. TI BE 
RIUS was too wicked to be learned, and CALIGULA knew no 
more of letters than his conſul the horſe ; however, under CLA u- 
viuvs CzsAR ſome degree of literature revived: that dull Em- 
peror had in his younger days paſſed away much time at ſtudy : 
nay, he was an author, and had a kind of affection for men 
of genius and erudition: of which, to fay truth, the inſtance 
quoted in this epiſtle is perhaps the ſtrongeſt that can be found in 
hiſtory. 

* eſe public orations are ſo contrary to our method of introduc- 
ing young gentlemen to the bar, that no more time need be taken 
up in an explanation of that ceremony. There is a ſhadow of it 
ſtill ſubſiſting in our univerſities: and certainly ſpeeches delivered 
from the roſtrum help to overcome an unhappy baſhfulneſs, which 

; too often eclipſes men of the greateſt merit, and of the brighteſt ta- 

lents. A baſhfulneſs which the Greeks called db ei,, and the 

French la mauvaiſe honte. 


5 Quintilian, Lib. x, cap. 1. 
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EPISTLE XIV. 


PLINY 7 Junius MauRicus. 


* OU aſk me to look out for a huſband to whom you 
may give your niece: a taſk in which you very 
rightly prefer me before all others. For you well know 
how I loved and honoured that excellent man her father. 
You well know by what encouragements he cheriſhed my 
youth, and what praiſes he beſtowed upon me at that time, 
tomake me afterwards capableof deſerving them. No com- 
mand of yours to me could carry greater weight and plea- 
ſure with it; nor can I be engaged in a more honourable 
undertaking, than in chuſing out ſome Lope man from 
whom may deſcend grandſons and ſucceſſors to AxulENus 
Rus ricus. Such a man might be long to look for, if 
MouniTtivs AciL1anvs did not preſent himſelf to my mind, 
born as it were for that purpoſe: he is ſome few years 
younger than I am, ſo that we live with the eaſy familiari- 
ty and affection of young people, and yet he reveres me as 
an experienced old man. He ſubmits to be modelled and 
inſtructed by me, in the ſame manner as I have been by 
you, and your brother: his country is Brixia, in our 
part of Italy, which ſtill retains and keeps up the modeſt, 


frugal, and plain manners of the ancients. His father is 


Minicius Mackixus, the head of the equeſtrian order, 


becauſe he always declined a higher ſtation: for VESPA“ 
SIAN offered to chooſe him one of the prætors, but he was 
conſtant and firm in preferring virtuous retirement to ſuch 
purſuits as ours, which I am in doubt whether to call am- 


bition or dignity. His grandmother, on his 1 
ide, 
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ſide, is SN RANA PROCULA, a native of Padua. You 
know the manners of the place, but 8ERRA NA is an exam- 
ple of the ſtricteſt virtue even to the Paduans. His uncle is 
P. AciLivs, a man of fingular authority, prudence, and 
integrity. In ſhort, throughout the whole family you 
will find nothing but what will pleaſe you, as much as 
in your own: as for AciL1anus himſelf, he is a man of 
a ſtrong conſtitution, indefatigable at buſineſs, and yet 
of an invincible modeſty, He paſſed through the ſeveral 
offices of queſtor, tribune, and pretor, with great ho- 
nour, and ſo has ſaved you the trouble of ſoliciting 
thoſe employments for him. His countenance is free 
and open, his complexion ruddy and healthful, his 
whole perſon beautiful and genteel, and his carriage 
graceful and ſenatorian. Theſe are accompliſhments by 
no means (according to my way of thinking) to be over- 
looked, but they are ſuch as ought to be mentioned as 
a reward due to 2 young lady's unblemiſhed chaſtity. 
I do not know whether I ſhould add that his father is 
very rich: when I conſider to whom I am pointing 
him out as a ſon-in-law, I think riches ought not to 
be mentioned; but when I reflect upon the prevailing 
cuſtoms of the times, and particularly upon the laws 
of our city, by which men are valued according to the 
value of their eſtates, certainly in that view riches are 
not to be omitted. Beſides when we look forward to a 
numerous poſterity, and the many conſequences of mar- 
riage, a good fortune is a very neceſſary ingredient. Per- 
haps you will imagine I have been indulging my partial 
fondneſs for AciLianus, and have ſtrained the character 
beyond the truth: but I give you my word you will find 
hereafte: that every thing I have ſaid will bear a much 
more extenſive latitude than I have taken, I love the 


ain 
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young man entirely, and he deſerves my affectin. But 
ſtill a religious part of that love is not to overload my 
friend with praiſes. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


There could not be a ſtronger mark of confidence ſhewn by one 
man to another, than by Mauricus to PLIN V, in an epiſtle, to 
which this appears to be the anſwer. AxUuLEN US RusT1cus,who, as 
we learn by the fifth epiſtle of this book, fell a ſacrifice to Rx G- 
LUs, left behind him, recommended to the care and guardianſhip 
of his brother, Junius MAauRicus, an only daughter, for whom 
her uncle (5 vir gravis, prudens, multis experimentis eruditus) de- 
fires PLINY to chuſe a huſband. 

Match-makers are at this day looked upon as the peſt of mankind; 
but their diſreputation muſt have been occaſioned by the wickedneſs 
of mercenary wretches, who try to chain two people together, 
without any other conſideration, than the private advantages, that may 
accrue to themſelves. Such match-makers may be compared to 
certain jockeys, who, when they bring forth an horſe to ſale, 
have an art of making him appear healthy, docile, and worth 
purchaſing; but the buyer frequently finds him the next day 
vicious, head-ſtrong, or perhaps half eaten up with the farcy, 
Yet what can be in itſelf a greater inſtance of friendſhip, or an ac- 
tion more laudably virtuous, than to endeavour to make a man and 
a woman of merit happy in each other during their lives? PLIN x 
embraces the employment with great alacrity and zeal; and his 
pleaſure is encreaſed by the qualifications, and admired accom- 
pliſhments of MIN rr ACILIANx us, whoſe fortune, perſon, 
and character, ſeem ſuited to the education and virtue of Ax u- 
LENA. 

When a marriage is compleated that takes riſe from good ſenſe, 
inclination, and equality of age, dignity, and fortune, (ſuch a match 
as PLIN V propoſes in this epiſtle,) every branch of the family 
partakes of the general joy: the parents, the relations, the friends, 


s Vide lib. 1, Epiſt. 5. 
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taſte the ſy7eet effects of the happy union, and the whole ſcene 
is a repreſentation of heaven, as near as the ſtate of mortality can 
come up to it, 


For all we know of what the bleſſed do above, 
Is that they ſing, and that they love. 


But when we turn our eyes towards the other ſide of matrimony, 
towards the black, the melancholy, and the tempeſtuous part of it, 
the objects are too hideous to be looked at, and the ſubject too diſ- 
mal to be delineated, 
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PLINY fo SEPTITIUs CLARUS. 


OU are a fine gentleman. You promiſe to come to 

ſupper, and never come; it is but juſtice, that you 
ſhould pay every farthing the ſupper coſt. An expence, 
that you will ſmart for. Let me ſee then; 

There were ſerved up to each gueſt a ſingle lettice, 
three ſnails, two eggs, a cake, the compoſition of which 
was honey, wine, and ſnow, (I mention ſnow as a moft 
eſſential part of the expence, becauſe it periſhes in 
the diſh, and cannot appear again) Audaluſian olives, 
gourds, garlic, and a thouſand other things, equally 
delicate. Then you might have heard the players; you 
might have attended to a lecture; or you might have 
liſtened to a harp; or indeed, ſuch is my generoſity, you 
might have had all theſe entertainments together. But 


bd WALLER, 
you 
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you (I forget at whoſe houſe) regaled yourſelf with oi- 
ſters, ragouts of pork, and lobſters, and ſaw the dancers 
from Cadiz, in preference to what I could offer you. 

You muſt ſuffer for this ſufficiently ; I cannot yet de- 
termine in what manner: but you have acted cruelly : 
you have puniſhed me; perhaps I ſhould fay too much 
if I added, you have puniſhed yourſelf alfo, and yet i 
think I may affirm it, How agreeably had we paſſed 
our time, ſometimes in diverſion, ſometimes in laughter, 
and ſometimes in ſtudy! You may ſup more ſplendidly 
at many places, but no where with more innocent mirth, 
or more unguarded freedom, Upon the whole make 
the experiment; and if hereafter you do not chuſe to 
ſup with me rather than with any other perſon, I will ex. 
cuſe you for ever. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


The Romans had three meals in the day. The firſt was the jen- 
taculum, or breakfaſt, which was only a piece of bread dipped 
in pure wine: the ſecond was the prandium, or dinner, which was 
always very plain and moderate: and the third was the cæna, or 
ſupper : this was the chief, and generally the laſt meal, and was 


never begun till the buſineſs and fatigue of the day were over. There 


were indeed ſometimes two other meals; the merenda, or after- 
noon's beayer, and the comeſſatio, or collation after ſupper: the 
firſt of which was rather to ſatisfy hunger, than to indulge luxury, 
and the latter was merely to promote riot, drunkenneſs, and noiſe: 
SUETONIUS, in his life of VITELL1vs, has this expreſſion: Epu- 
las trifariam ſemper, interdum gquadrifariam diſpertiebat : in jenta- 
cula, et prandia, et cænas, comeſſationeſque, © VITELLIUS ne— 
<« yer failed to make three, and ſometimes four meals a day: a 
*© breakfaſt, a dinner, a ſupper, and after that a revelling ban- 

*..QUet.” 
The Romans generally ſupped about three o'clock during the 
ſpring and autumn ſeaſons, in winter about two, and in the you 
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of ſummer never ſooner than four. The ſupper conſiſted of three 
courſes : the firſt was called the antecœna or guſtatio; in which were 
ſerved up eggs, cockles, and different kinds of ſhell-fiſh, The 
ſecond courſe was called cena, and conſiſted of the choiceſt dainties, 
amongſt which there was always one diſh ſuperlatively good, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the caput cane, and never ſuffered to go 
away untaſted. The third courſe was the deſert, or the nenſa 
fomorum, a ſervice of apples, and various ſorts of fruits. 

As apples were brought up in the laſt courſe, ſo were eggs in the 
fit; from whence the proverb, ab 9vo uſque ad mala. And during 
the time of ſupper the gueſts were entertained with ſeveral diverſi- 
ons, pantomunes, players, muſicians, and ſometimes gladiators: 
thoſe, who were more ſtudiouſly inclined, had certain ſelect pieces 
read to them out of the beſt authors; as appears by the account, 
which PLiny gives to SEPTITIUs CLARUs: Audiſſes comædos, 
vel lectof eu, vel lyricen, vel omnes: and afterwards, quantum nos 
Iufifſemus, riſiſſemus, et fluduiſſemus, 

The feaſt of TRIMALCH10 by PRTRONIUSs, and a dialogue in 
Lucian called Sympoſium, or the Lapithe, explain the Roman ſup- 
pers, when carried beyond the rules of ſobriety, with infinite wit 
and humour. The feaſt of NAs IDIENus, in the eighth ſatire of Ho- 
RACE, mentions the manner of wiping down the table: 


Puer alte cinctus acernam 
Gauſape purpureo menſam perterſit, et alter 
Sublegit quodcungue jaceret inutile, quodgue 
Poſjet cœnantes offendere, 


And though tablecloths were not in faſhion, yet, as appears by the 
ſame ſatire, every man had his napkin : 


Varius mappe compeſcere riſum 
Vx poterat. | 


* 


As a farther inſtance of cleanlineſs, a veſtis cænatoria, or ſupper 
garment, was put on whenever the Romans lay down to table; and 
| according 
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according to 8S1L Ius ITALI us, the Gods were conſtantly addreſſed 
in prayer; 


Nec prius aut epulas aut munera grata Lyei 


Fas cuiquam tetigiſſe fuit, quam multa precatus 
In men ſam. 


This was the conduct of a Roman entertainment, when manag- 
ed with decency, elegance, and order; and for any other, it is not 
to be four.d in PLINY, whoſe manners and morals were too delicate 
to admit of riot and intemperance, 


D NN NN N YEE RELERERERLES 


FIST XVI. 


PLINY to EURICIUS. 


Have long been an admirer of Powyzius SaTURNINUS, 
whom I may diſtinguiſh by the title of our particular 
friend. I extolled his genius, even before I knew how 
luxuriant, how fertile, and how extenſive that genius 
was: but now I am wholly captivated by him, and he 
has full poſſeſſion of me. 

I have often heard him plead with great earneſtneſs, 
and energy, and at the fame time with great politeneſs 
and elegance; and whether his ſpeeches were premeditat- 
ed or not, they were equally excellent. His reflections 
were always rightly adapted and numerous; his ſtile was 
weighty and graceful, and his words were ſonorous and 
ſterling. 

All theſe things pleaſe extreamly, when you hear them 
delivered with a remarkable vehemence and fire; they 
pleaſe too even without thoſe advantages. You will per- 
* ceive 
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ceive this as well as I, when you take up any of his fpeech- 


es to read; and you will allow him comparable to ſome 
of the ancients, whom he emulates. Look upon him in 
another light as an hiſtorian, and he will engage you 
ſtill more. His narrations are conciſe, perſpicuous, de- 
lightful, bright, and even ſublime. His hiſtorical ſpeech- 
es have the ſame ſpirit with his orations, only they are 
more nervous, more cloſe, and more contracted. 

Add to this, that his verſes are equal to the poetry of 
CaruLLus or Calvus. Wit, ſweetneſs, fatire, love, are 
mingled in every line; his verſes are generally light and 
eaſy, but ſometimes harſh and unpoliſhed, and this too 
in imitation of CaTuLius and CaLvus. 

He lately read to me ſome letters, which he ſaid were 
written by his wife. I proteſt I thought he had been read- 
ing PLauTus, or TERENCE in proſe: and whether the let- 
ters were his wife's, which he affirms, or whether they 
were his own, which he denies, certainly he deſerves an 
equal ſhare of glory, either in having compoſed them him- 
ſelf, or in making a lady, young and unexperienced when 
he married her, ſo learned and polite. 

I have him before me all the day; I peruſe him before 
I write; I peruſe him after I have written; I peruſe him 
when I would unbend my mind; and he is {till the ſame, 
and ftill new. I entreat and adviſe you to follow my ex- 
ample ; and let it not be an objection to his works, that 
the author himſelf is alive. If he had flouriſhed amongſt 
thoſe authors, whom we have never ſeen, we ſhould not 
only enquire after his books, but we ſhould ſearch out 
for ſtatues and pictures of him. And thall the honour and 
happineſs we enjoy by having him amongſt us, grow lan- 
guid for that very reaſon? Surely it is an erroneous and an 
ill-natured way of thinking, not to admire a man, who is 

| worthy 
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worthy of admiration, becauſe we can ſee him, ſpeak to him, 


hear him and embrace him; and becauſe we have not 
only an opportunity of praiſing his works, but loving his 
perſon, Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Although PI INV throughout all his epiſtles diſplays an elegance, 
that charms and improves us at the ſame time, yet the characters 
drawn by him of his friends are generally his moſt accompliſhed 
pieces. PoMPEIUs SATURNINUS was the perſon, to whom he 
addreſſes his eighth epiſtle of this book. By the purport of that 
letter, he ſhews the confidence he repoſed in the judgment and 
integrity of SATURNINUs: And, by the character of the ſame 
perſon in this letter, he tacitly gives the reaſons of that confi- 
dence. He tells us, that SATURNINUs was eminent as a lawyer, 
an hiſtorian, and a poet: in pleading cauſes he was at once earneſt 
in the defence of his clients, and polite in the treatment of his ad- 
verſaries; a generous enemy, and a determined friend. As an hiſto- 
rian, he was particularly nervous in his ſtile, and perſpicuous in his 
narrations: in his poetry, like CaLvus and CAaTUuLLUs, he dealt 
equally in ſatire and in love, The poems of C. Licinivs CALvus 
are irrecoverably loſt; he was the intimate friend of CaTuLLUs; 
he has been mentioned by PLIN V in the ſecond epiſtle of this book, 
as an orator, whom he admired and choſe to imitate. In this epiſtle 
he is conſidered as a poet. 'The name of his miſtreſs is recorded by 


PROPERTIUS, and CATULLUs: The following lines point out the 
affliction of CALyus at her death: 


Si quicquam mutis gratum acceptumve fepulchris 
Accidere a noſtro, Carve, dolore poteſt, 

Cum deſiderio veteres revocamis amores, 
Atque olim amiſſas flemus amicitias, 

Certe, non tanto mors immatura dolori eff 
QuincTIL1#, quantum gaudet amore tus i. 


i Catul. Carm. xciv. 


It 
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If ſilent ſepulchres, my CAL vus, know 
Our real ſorrows and continued woe, 
When with ouf tears our friendſhips we purſue, 
And former loves in ſpite of death renew; 
QUINCTILIA pleas'd ſubmits to fate's decree, 
Nor mourns her early death, when wept by thee, 


The ſatirical vein of CALvus is ſaid to have been exerted in the 
cauſe of liberty againſt Po PE and CmsAR ; the latter of whom 
was ſatirized with equal ſeverity by CaTuLLUus. The behaviour 
of CAESAR upon that occaſion is much to his honour : He ſilenced 
the poet by kindneſs, and drew him to his friendſhip by humani- 
ty. But his behaviour to CALvus is unknown. 

Legit mihi nuper epiſtolas, quas uxoris efſe dicebat: Praurum vel 
TERENTIUM metro ſolutum legi credidi, &c, *© When he read to 
© me the other day ſome letters, written, as he aſſured me, by his 
* wife, I could not help thinking, from the delicacy of the ſtile, 
© and the peculiar turn in the phraſes, that they had been com- 
«© poſed by PLauTus or TERENCE; but ſuppoſing them written 
| © by his wife, as he affirms, and not by himſelf, as I ſuſpe&, yet 
| «© his merit is ſo far from being leſſened by her accompliſhments, 

ce that it is rather heightened by the improvements ſhe appears to 

cc have received ſince their marriage; Improvements, that muſt have 

ce been derived from his tuition,” The wife of SATURNINUs was 
| particularly fortunate in ſuch a huſband; he was her preceptor, her 
| guide, her lover, and her friend, His precepts were delivered in the 
fondneſs of his heart, and his leſſons dictated in the warmth and 
tenderneſs of affection. He endeavoured to improve her underſtand- 
ing, and to cultivate and bring forward the blooming beauties of 
| her mind. Providence has originally given the ſame degree of 
| ſenſe and reaſon to one ſex, as to the other: the ſun-ſhine of 
| education muſt ripen and produce the fruit, 
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EPIST LE XVII. 


PLiny to CORNELIUS TITIANUs. 


IRTUE and acts of friendſhip are not yet extinct 
\ among mankind ; there are thoſe who ſhew them- 
ſelves friends even to the dead. Titinius Caprro has 
obtained the requeſt he made to our emperor, that he 
might be permitted to place in the forum a ſtatue of L. 
SyYLLaNuUs. It is noble and worthy of the higheſt ap- 
plauſe, to make uſe of the emperor's friendſhip to ſuch 
purpoſes, and to employ our ſhare of the royal favor in 
gaining honours for other men. It has been the conſtant 
practice of Caprro to revere the moſt diſtinguiſhed and 
brilliant characters of every age: and you would wonder 
to ſee with what great exactneſs, and with what religious 
reſpect, he has placed in all the convenient parts of his 
houſe the ſtatues of the BxuTi, the Cass1, and the Ca- 
ros; each of whom he has celebrated in an excellent po- 
em containing the chief actions of their lives. You may be 
certain that he who loves virtue ſo much in others, 
abounds with it himſelf: and by that immortality which 
Cariro has given to Lucius SyYLLaNUs, he has ſecured 
his own: for it is not leſs honourable to place the ſtatue of 
another man in the Roman forum, than to have our own 
erected there, Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


All honours beſtowed upon the dead, and all marks of tender- 


neſs ſhewn to the memory of deceaſed friends, are ſtrong inſtances 
K of 
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of a moſt laſting diſintereſted affection: = In death there is no re- 
membrance, or who ſhall give thee thanks in the grave? It is obſerv- 
able from this epiſtle, that TITIN TVS CAPITo did not confine his 
affections within the narrow limits of his familiar acquaintance, or 
his immediate relations, but extended his regards to all thoſe, who 
had in any age diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the cauſe of liberty, or 
who had died in the defence of virtue. 

TiTinius CAPiTo was much beloved and highly diſtinguiſhed 
by the emperor TRAJAN: and we ſee, by this letter, the honeſt 
uſe he made of ſo envied and ſo honourable a ſituation : he ſcorned 
the baſe arts of a court ; he had the reputation of his maſter ſolely 
in view, and entirely at heart: he inſtilled no groundleſs doubts, 
he whiſpered no pernicious falſhoods, and he inſinuated no ſordid 
flattery into his prince's ear : but by the numerous ſtatues in his own 
houſe, and thoſe with which he deſired to fill the forum, he en- 
deavoured to convince his maſter, that men of integrity and honour 
are ſure to meet with thoſe rewards and that veneration after death, 
of which the virulence and rage of party too often deprive them 
in their life-time, We need enter no farther in this place into 
| the character of TiTinius CaPITo, becauſe we ſhall find it 

drawn by PLINV in the twelfth epiſtle of the eighth book: but 

the tragical ſtory of SYyLLANus, (whoſe ſtatue gave occaſion 

to this letter) ought to be related at full length, with all 
thoſe circumſtances of guilt and horror, which attended the ca- 
| taſtrophe. 
| Lucius Junius SYLLANUS was ſon of the conſul Appius 
Junius SYLLANUS, by his firſt wife EMILùIA LEPIDA, gran- 
daughter of JULIA, and great grandaughter of AuGusTUs. The 
dignity of his birth, and the excellencies of his nature, were ſo 
conſpicuous, that the emperor CLAup1us gave his own daugh- 
ter OcTAvIA to him in marriage. From this alliance his ruin 
may be dated. AGRIPPINA, the laſt, and, if poſſible, the worſt 
wife of CLAUDIUs, was a woman of a moſt unbounded ambi- - 
tion, infamouſly abandoned to all kinds of wickedneſs, and of 
a nature ſo fierce, and cruel, that ſhe felt no pity, and knew no 
remorſe, Upon the death of MESsALINA, ſhe took advantage 


= Pſalm vi. 5. p 
* 


of her near affinity to CLAuprvs, ( being his niece) to prey up- 
on his weakneſs, and to reap the fruits of his governable ſtupidity : 
She found him a waxen image, ready moulded to her hands, and 
ſhe determined from that moment to fix Dom1T1us NIRO (her fa- 
vorite ſon by a former huſband, CN EIS EnoBARBus) in the im- 
perial throne, She judged that the firſt ſtep towards ſuch an ad- 
vancement muſt be the marriage of Nx RO to OcTAvia, the em- 
peror's daughter: it was abſolutely neceſſary therefore to deſtroy 
SYLLANUS, the preſent huſband of OcTAavia; but his life was ſo 
unblameable, or, in the words of SHAKESPEARE, 


* He had born his faculty ſo meek, had been 
* So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

© Pleaded like angels, trumpet-tongu'd againſt 
„ The deep damnation of his taking off,” 


Great as his virtues were, the empreſs was reſolved to ruin 
him; and, as perſons in high ſtations never want fit inſtruments 
of evil, L. ViTELLIUs, at that time cenſor, met all her 
purpoſes, and embarked in all her deſigns. He foreſaw from 
the emperor's iucapacity, and AGRiPPINA's thirſt of dominion, 
into whoſe hands the ſovereign power muſt neceſſarily fall: and 
ſince the ruin of SYLLANUs was the firſt point ſhe aimed at, 
the politic VITELLIUs was determined to ſhew her a maſter- 
piece of his art, with a view to ingratiate himſelf by it into 
her future favor. He therefore cauſed SYLLANUus to be ac- 
cuſed of inceſt, with JULIA SILANA his ſiſter: a young la- 
dy of great beauty, but whoſe gaiety of temper, like the unfor- 
tunate ANNE BoLEYNE's, ſometimes carried her into unguard- 
ed, though harmleſs, freedoms with her brother. By this ground- 
leſs accuſation, SYLLANUs fell from the exalted ſtation in which 
his birth and marriage had placed him, into the utmoſt miſery and 
diſgrace, He was degraded from his ſenatorial rank, he was de- 
prived of his office of prætor, and he was divorced from his wife 
OcTAviA, without the ceremony of a trial, or even the permiſſion 
of making the leaſt defence. His ſiſter JULIA (daughter-in-law 


to VITELLIUS himſelf) was driven out of Taly, with all the 
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brands of infamy : not one of the family, not even Marcus Juri- 
us, the brother of SyLLANnus, eſcaped the furious wrath of A- 
GRIPPINA; but, to confine ourſelves more particularly to SYLLA- 
NUs and his ſiſter, ſhe was no ſooner arrived at the place of her ba- 
niſhment, than ſhe haſtened to put an end to her life and her 
misfortunes, 


Free from all thoughts of guilt, all acts of ſhame, 
She fell a victim to her murder'd fame: 
But if ſome future bard in tuneful verſe, 
Shall her fad ſtory to the world rehearſe, 
Each tender breaſt her virtue muſt revere, 
And every wife and ſiſter drop a tear. 


And now the emperor having gained a decree from the ſenate, 
that an uncle might marry a niece, he publickly ſolemnized his 
eſpouſals with the ſanguinary and relentleſs AGRIPPINA, daughter 
of his own brother GeRMANnicus. Upon the emperor's wed- 
ding-day L. SYLLANuUs killed himſelf. Thus fell the ſon a ſacrifice 
to the ambitious views of AGRIPPINA, as his father Ap- 
P1Us had fallen to the libidincus paſſions of MrssAaLINA; 
upon which TAciTus makes a remark to this purpoſe; © The 
* city of Rome was now differently enſlaved from what it had been. 
It was heretofore a prey to the wanton debaucheries of MEess A- 
* LINA, but now to the pride and haughtineſs of AGRIPPINA, 
* who, though a woman, was reſolved to govern with all the ty- 
*« ranny of a man.“ 

When we conſider this melancholy part of the Roman hiſtory, 
and look back upon all the particulars mentioned in this epiſtle of 
PLIN V, it is difficult to determine whether it reflects greater honour 
upon TRAJAN, in permitting the ſtatue of SYLLANus to be put up 
at Rome, or upon TITIN IVS CAe1To in placing it there. 


Tacit. Annal. lib. 12. c. 7. 
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EPI ST LR III. 
PLiny fo TRANQUILLUS. 


OU ſend me word you have been frightened by a 

dream, which gives you great uneaſineſs, as you 
think it an ill omen in your law-ſuit. You deſire me to aſk 
favor of the court, that it may be put off, and for 
ſome few days: it will certainly be difficult to obtain 
the latter part of your requeſt ; however I will try; 


&« For dreams deſcend from Jove *,” 


But it is worth while to conſider whether you are not 
uſed to dream by contraries. A dream of mine, which, up- 
on this occaſion, occurs to my remembrance, ſeems to por- 
tend extraordinary ſucceſs, where you moſt fear a defeat. I 
was engaged in a cauſe for JuLius Pas rok, when I dreamt 
that my mother-in-law appeared kneeling to me, and en- 
treated me not to plead. I was at that time a very young 
lawyer, I was to plead in four different courts, and I 
was engaged not only againſt the moſt powerful men 
in the ſtate, but even againit ſome of the emperor's 
chief favorites: any one circumſtance of which, after 
ſuch a diſmal dream, was enough to ſtartle me from 
my purpoſe : but I went on, reaſoning in the words of 


the poet, 


Without a ſign his ſword the brave man draws, 
« Andaſks no omen but his country's cauſe . 


o PoPE's Homer, Iliad 1, J. 85, ? PoPE's Homer, Iliad 12. V. 283. 
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My country, and, if aught could be dearer than my coun- 
try, the truſt repoſed in me, urged me on. But I ſuc- 
ceeded to the full extent of my wiſhes, and, from the 
pleading of that day, I have attracted the attention of the 
people, and opened to myſelf the gates of fame. You 
will conſider from hence, whether you may not look 
upon your dream, rather as a good than an evil omen. 
But if you are reſolved to proceed according to the 
old cautious maxim, © Never to do any thing with a 
doubting heart, tell me ſo, and I will find out ſome 
turn or other, that your cauſe may not be brought on 
but when you pleaſe. For my ſituation was very diffe- 
rent from yours. The court of centumvirs muſt neceſſa- 
rily fit ; but the court, where your cauſe is to be tri- 
ed, may be adjourned, though not without difficulty. 
Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


It is no wonder that a man, who has a law-ſuit upon his hands, 
ſhould be moleſted by evil omens, and haunted by frightful dreams; 
the uncertainties and fears, which encumber a mind thus fituated, 
muſt ſummon up numerous vapours, and various chimzras, that in a 
more calm and leſs anxious ſtate, could never ariſe even in a dream : 
and when we conſider the particular character of Sus ToNn1vus, to 
whom this epiſtle is written, we ſhall be the leſs ſurpriſed to find 
him alarmed by ghoſts, and terrified by goblins. He is an author 
who deals much in that kind of ſuperſtition, and never ſuffers one 
of his twelve emperors to die, without half a dozen prodigies going 
before him. 

PLiny, we find, was not ſo eaſily ſcared by apparitions, he paid 
little or no reſpect to his mother-in-law, though ſhe appeared kneel- 
ing at his feet: he purſued his firſt deſign, and exerted himſelf 
in a cauſe before the centumviri, in ſuch a manner as greatly en- 
creaſed that growing reputation, of which the obſervance of his 
dream muſt have deprived him, 

One 
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One of the moſt extraordinary dreams, to be met with in 
any author, may be found in the ſeventieth chapter of Tur Lx's 
ſecond book De Divinatione. To that paſſage the learned read- 
er is referred: and let us conclude all that need be here ſaid upon 


this particular ſubject, by inſerting theſe beautiful lines out of 


MiILTON 9, 


Know that in the ſoul 
Are many leſſer faculties that ſerve 
Reaſon as chief; among theſe fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things 
Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 
She forms imaginations, aerie ſhapes, 
Which reaſon joining or disjoining frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature reſts. 
Oft in her abſence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long paſt or late, 


The number of centumviri was at this time encreaſed to one hun- 
dred and eighty; they were divided by TRA AN into four different 


courts or chambers, [quadruplici zudicio] each conſiſting of forty 


five judges. They were magiſtrates choſen to decide the law-ſuits 
that might ariſe among the people: their judgments were called cen- 
tumviralia judicia, and they were the laſt and higheſt court of 
juſtice, to which there was any appeal. 


4 Par. Loſt, Book 5. J. 100, 
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KF 109 1 KK: A 
PLINV to ROMANUS FIRMUS. 


HE ſame town gave us birth, the ſame ſchool bred 

us up, and the ſame chamber held us in the ear- 
lieſt dawningsof our life. Your father had a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip for my mother, for my uncle PLiny, and even for 
me, as far as the difference of our years would permit, 
Theſe are great and juſt reaſons, why your promotion 
ought to be next my heart. By your being already decu- 
rion, it plainly appears that your preſent fortune amounts 
to an hundred thouſand ſeſterces*: but we muſt not let you 
ſtop there; we mult alſo enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
a Roman knight; and therefore I ſend you three hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces ', that you may be immediately qua- 
lified for that order: The long continuance of our friend- 
ſhip anſwers and prevents your acknowledgments on this 
occaſion. If I did not know you, I would remind you 
of what I am ſure you will do without any hint: You 
will be as little elated with your new dignity as poſlible, 
and will conſider that a character is to be kept up with the 
niceſt circumſpection, when a man is to reflect reputa- 
tion and honour upon thoſe friends who promoted him. 
Farewell. | 


* Centum millium cenſum + one hundred thouſand nummi or cenſus amount to one 
hundred ſeſterces, equal to 80 J. 55s. 10d. i Trecenta millia nummum : three 
hundred thouſand nummi amount to three hundred ſeſterces, equal to 2421/7. 175. 6d. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


In this letter, methinks PLINV ſeems to have fulfilled that wiſe 
and generous precept of SOLOMON to his ſon, * thine own friend, 
and thy father's friend forſake not, As it is very certain that the 
human ſoul is not capable of any greater perfection, or any nearer 
approach to the divine attributes, than in acts of friendſhip; fo is 
it full as certain, that in friendſhip itſelf there can be no ſtrong- 
er inſtance of ſincerity, no plainer proof of affection, than where a 
man parts voluntarily and unaſked, as in this epiſtle, with a large 
ſum of money, to ſupply the wants, or to raiſe the fortune of his 
friend. Riches of the mind are frequently beſtowed, with great ge- 
neroſity and profuſion, on thoſe companions, whom we hold neareſt 
our heart: our choiceſt thoughts are brought forth and laid before 
them, with a liberality that requires no other kind of reſtitution, 
than a ſmall return of acquieſcence or applauſe ; but the ſtores of for- 
tune are not ſo eaſily parted with; they are not fo indiſcreetly given 
away; or, if they are produced, if they are lent, it is not only with 
caution and conſideration, but with an attendance of bonds, judg- 
ments, intereſt, and ſecurities, that diſcover very different motives from 
friendſhip. Without entring into the cauſes, from whence this 
narrowneſs of heart may ariſe, it is certain, that where two perſons 
deſire to keep up a long and uninterrupted commerce of good-will and 
affection towards each other, no dealings ſhould paſs between them, 
relating to money. Thoſe numerous authors, who have writ eſſays 
upon friendſhip, have ſcarce ever, or at leaſt but ſlightly, touched 
upon that leading branch of it, pointed out in this epiſtle; being con- 
vinced, that where money was concerned, friendſhip could not be 
able long to ſubſiſt: otherwiſe why ſhould TuLLY and Lord BA- 
con be ſo filent upon the occaſion? 

Ve may eaſily be perſuaded, that Romanus FI RM us, bred up 
and educated with PLIN V, was every way qualified for the rank 
mentioned in this letter, Knighthood was the immediate ſtep to the 
ſenatorial dignity, The Romans had a cenſus, or ſurvey of the 
people, eſtabliſhed amongſt their laws, by which no perſon could be 


Proverbs xxvii. 10. 


L 


elected 
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elected a knight, unleſs he could prove himſelf worth ſo much real 
wealth: and, we know, by the laws of England, it is impoſſible, ſome 
few caſes excepted, that any candidate ſhould be elected into parlia- 
ment, who is not in poſſeſſion of three hundred pounds a year; and 
yet there is no inſtance among us, where an eſtate, amounting to that 
income, has been ab/olztely and irrevocably given away to a friend, 
to qualify and entitle him to a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons. 
From hence an ill-natured Engliſh critic would be apt to ſay, 
that the frecenta millia nummum was a ſum only /ent, not given, 
by PLiNy to RoMAN us, and that this generous act was revoked 
as ſoon as ever FiRMus had obtained the dignity of knighthood. But 
we have already ſeen ſuch a bounteous diſpoſition in our author, 
and ſhall, in the courſe of theſe epiſtles, meet with ſo many in- 
ſtances of generoſity, flowing from the inexhauſtible ſprings of 
his natural benevolence, that, whatever may have been the prac- 


tice among other men, Pliny can never be ſuſpected of ſo baſe 
an evaſion. 


EPIGTLE XX 


Priny Zo CoRNEL1ivus Tacitus. 


HERE is a friend of mine, a man of knowledge 

and erudition, with whom J have frequently a ail. 
pute, concerning a certain brevity, which he thinks the 
chief excellence in pleading cauſes. I confeſs this quali- 
fication ought to be preſerved, where the nature of the cauſe 
will permit, and where the merits of it can be brought 
into little room: But otherwiſe it is a downright fraud 
upon the client, either to omit any neceſſary matter, or 
lightly and curſorily to run over thoſe circumſtances, which 
ought to be repeated, inculcated and imprinted, For in 


7 moſt 
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moſt cauſes, the larger ſcope you take, the greater weight 
and force will attend your pleadings: and as the continu- 


ance of the blow contributes equally with its quickneſs, 


in making deep wounds on the body, exactly thus is it 
with impreſſions made upon the mind, 

This opinion my friend attacks with authorities from 
the ancients. Among the Grecians, he urges the orations of 
Lys1as: among our own countrymen, thoſe of the GRAccH 
and Caro; many of which are ſhort and conciſe, 

On the other hand, I oppoſe DRMOS THEN ES, EschNxEs, 
Hv ERIDESs, and many others to Lys:as. I oppoſe Por- 
LIo, Cæs AR, and Cz11vs, to the Graccui and Caro: but 
my chief example is Marcus Cicrtro, whoſe longeſt ora- 
tion is allowed to be the beſt : and believe me, a good book, 
like other good things, is the better in proportion as it is 
larger. You perceive, that in ſtatues, ſculptures, pictures, and 
other various repreſentations of men, animals, and trees, 
if they are valuable, their value encreaſes with their ſize: 
and orations ſhould be meaſured by the ſame rule, Pefides, 
bulky volumes make a handſomer appearance, and car- 
ry with them a kind of indiſputable authority. 

My friend, who has a particular art of {liding away in- 
ſenſibly out of reach in a diſpute, evades this argument, 
and every thing elſe of the kind, by aſſerting, that thoſe 
orators I quoted, to ſupport me, did, in truth, make ſhorter 
ſpeeches than they have publiſhed. I am of another opini- 
on, and _— it by a great number of examples. 
Let me ſingle out TuLLy in defence of Muzx ana and Va- 
RENUS; in both which orations he mentioned ſeveral heads 
of crimes, imputed to his clients, unnoticed in his defence, 
and to be found only in the titles of thoſe orations. From 
whence it appears, that he certainly ſpoke a great deal 
more than he publiſhed. In his defence of CLuznT1vs, 

L 2 he 
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he tells us, that, according to the ancient conſtitution, he 
went through the whole proceedings without a coadjutor, 
and, in his ſpeech for CoxNxELIUs, he affirms he was four 
days in his pleadings So that we have no room to doubt, 
that thoſe orations, which coſt ſo much time in the repeti- 
tion, extended then much farther, than they now reach, 
crouded as they are into one book; which, although large, 
could never have contained them, unleſs he had pruned 
and lopt off many of the branches. 

But extempore pleadings, and ſtudied written orations, 
are two very different things. Well, I know there 
are people of this opinion : yet for my part, 1 am fully 
convinced, perhaps erroneouſly, that there is no other 
real difference between them than this. A pleading 
may be very good when pronounced, which would not 
appear a good ſpeech, when committed to paper: but it 
is impoſſible, that a ſpeech, which ſtands the teſt of writ- 
ing and reading, ſhould not bear the teſt of ſpeaking 
and hearing; for the formed ſpeech is indeed the ground- 
work and model of the pleading, and therefore in our 
beſt orations, ſuch I mean as were never ſpoken, but 
only publiſhed, we find a thouſand extempore figures, 
which could have no place naturally and properly, but in 
real pleadings. For example, in that oration againſt 
Vrrrgs. Did you name a workman complete in every 
art? Who is he? Thanks to your hint, I now recollect 
him. POLYCLETUS is the man. Hence it follows, that 
every pleading muſt be more or leſs perfect, in propor- 
tion to the likeneſs it bears to the formed oration, I mean 
every pleading, to the delivery of which a ſufficient time 
has been allowed: for certainly where an orator is confin- 
ed within too narrow limits, the judges, not the ſpeaker, 
are to blame, Our very laws and cuſtoms favour my opt- 

nion, 
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nion, which are ſo far from inſiſting upon brevity, that 
they indulge great copiouſneſs, that is great exactneſs, in 
pleadings, which is inconſiſtent with brevity, unleſs in the 
ſhorteſt and plaineſt cauſes. Let me add what experience, 
that maſter of undoubted authority, has taught me. I have 
gone through the ſeveral offices of a pleader, a judge, and 
a counſellor ; and I have obſerved, that ſome are actuated by 
one reaſon, ſome by another, and that often the minuteſt 
circumſtances draw on the moſt important conſequences, 
The judgments of men are different; their inclinations are 
various. This renders their opinions ſo very widely diſtant 
upon the ſame cauſe; or, it they agree, even their agree- 
ment is founded on oppoſite motives. Beſides, every one | 
favours his own turn of thought, and embraces that as 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon, which, when given by another, tal- 
lies with what he had before determined within himſelf. 
You moſt take care therefore to throw among your hear- 
ers a variety of arguments, that every man may catch 
ſomething, which he looks upon and feels as his own. 
RecuLvs ſaid to me one day, when we were engaged 
on the ſame fide, You fancy, that every fingle circum- ö 
Nance in a cauſe muſt be fully diſcuſſed and exhauſted : 
my method is to lay my ſtreſs upon the principal point, 
and by fixing at once on my adver/ary's throat, I ftrangle 
him in @ moment. It is very true, RecuLus always 
preſſes that point home, upon which he fixes; but then he 
is often wrong in his choice. Therefore my anſwer to him 
was, You ſeize upon the throat, as you imagine, but per- 
haps at laſt it proves only the knee, the leg, or the ankle. 
Now IJ, who, to ſay truth, have not ſkill enough to come at 
the throat directly, aim at every place, try every part, and 
leave no ſtone unturned. I take the ſame method in plead- 
ing, as in agriculture. I not only cultivate my vines, but 


TI take 
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T take care of my ſhrubs; and not of them only, but of my ' 
fields: and as in thoſe fields I do not confine myſelf to ſow one 
particular ſort of finer wheat or corn, but every kind of pulſe 
and grain whatever; ſo in my ſpeeches I croud in every ar- 
gument, and ſirew them as thick as I can, that I may be 
ſure to gather in ſome ſucceſsful crop; for ſeaſons are not 
more uncertain and clouded, nor ſoils more precarious, 
than the tempers and determinations of our judges. 

I cannot upon this occaſion avoid recollecting the en- 
comium upon that finiſhed orator PRRIcLESs, by Evuroris 
the comic poet : 


Softeſt Perſuaſion ſat upon his tongue, 

And on his lips engaging ſweetneſs hung; 

Yet with a ſtrength, that fix'd upon the mind, 
That forc'd its way, and left its ſting behind. 


But this perſuaſive eloquence, and this engaging ſweet- 
neſs of PRRICLES himſelf, could never have triumphed 
thus, either by the brevity or velocity of it, (which are two 
very different things) or by the help of both together, 
without the greateſt abilities; for it is certain, that, when 
an audience is to be at once perſuaded and delighted, a 
copiouſneſs of matter, and a proper ſpace of time, are ne- 
ceſſary to produce it. For the ſting, which ought to re- 
main behind, not only requires a ſpeedy thruſt to make it 
enter, but a continued force, to fink it deep into the minds 
of the hearers. To this may be added, what another co- 
mic poet ſays of the ſame PRRIcLEs, 


He lighten'd, thunder'd, and confounded Greece. 


Here you ſee his ſpeeches were not lopped ſhort, and 


© ARISTOPHANES, 
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maimed, but diffuſive, magnificent, and ſublime. He 
rolled his thunder, he darted his lightning, he diſturb- 
ed every thing, and Chaos Seemed come again. 

Is there not however in oratory a medium prefer- 
able to all extremes? Certainly. But this medium is no 
leſs tranſgreſſed by too much conciſeneſs, than by too 
much prolixity; by one who takes too little compals, 
than by him who takes too large a circle. From hence 
ariſes a frequent complaint, that one orator is immo- 
derately redundant, another jejune and feeble. One is 
ſaid to overſhoot the point, another to fall ſhort of it. 
Both equally wrong: One from too much weakneſs, 
the other from too great ſtrength ; which laſt is an error on 
the beſt fide, proceeding from a ſuperiority of genius, 
though too uncorrect and unbridled. But when I fay this, 
do not imagine that I approve of that ceaſeleſs bauler 
TuxksfrESs in Homer. No, I rather applaud the charac- 
ter of ULyss xs in the ſame poet: 


But when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows *. 


Not indeed, but there is another character * in the ſame 
author, that I admire as much as poſſible : 


His words ſuccinct, yet full,. 


And yet were I to have my choice, I ſhould prefer 
that oration, which comes on us, like winter's ſnow, thick, 
continued, and in large quantities; in a word, which 
ſeems to jay from heaven, and to be poured down 
from the ſkies. 


Porz's Homer, II. 3, . 283, Popz's Homes, II. 3, 9. 277- The 
character of MENELAus. 


But 
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But many people prefer the conciſe manner of plead- 
ing. I allow it; but who are they? Only ſuch, whoſe 
indolence leads them into that opinion: and would it not 
be ridiculous to admit their judgments as deciſive, whoſe 
nicety proceeds from downright lazineſs? If their advice 
muſt be taken, it is not only better to make ſhort ſpeech- 
es, but to make none at all. | 

Theſe are my preſent ſentiments, which I ſhall readily 
alter, if you diſapprove them; but then give me the 
reaſons of your diſapprobation, becauſe at the ſame time 
that I owe an implicit obedience to your authority, yet, in 
an affair of this conſequence, I would chuſe to be convinc- 
ed rather by argument, than authority. If you think me 
not in an error, let me know it by a letter as ſhort as you 
pleaſe, however give it under your hand, that I may ſee my 
own judgment confirmed by yours. If I am wrong, I infiſt 
upon a long letter to convince me of my miſtake. Tell 
me, is it not a kind of bribe, to deſire you would give your- 
ſelf but little trouble, if you agree with me, and a great 
deal, if you differ from me? Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The epiſtle now under conſideration is the leaft agreeable of 
any yet tranſlated, We ſee an oration before us, inſtead of a let- 
ter; an oration, which is in itſelf the ſtrongeſt argument againſt 
that prolixity, for which PLiny contends. He might have ſaid, in 
a much leſs compaſs, more than he has ſaid throughout the whole 
letter: and therefore REGULUs ſeems to be in the right, who 
chuſes to throttle a man all at once, rather than break his bones, 
joint by joint. N 5 

To make this epiſtle as profitable and entertaining as the ſubject 
will admit, let us take notice of ſome perſons and paſſages not un- 
worthy of obſervation. 


Hic 
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Hic ille mecum auctoritatibus agit, ac mihi ex Gracis orationes 
Lrotæ oſtentat. Among the Grecian authorities, which he 


e brings down upon me, he always quotes LVYVSIAS.“ He 


was the ſon of CEPrHALus; born at Syracuſe, but brought early 
out of Sicily by his father, and educated at Athens, He was 
one of the moſt conſiderable orators among the Greeks. Qvu1nN- 
TILIAN gives him a character to this effect: The ſtyle of 
e Lys1As is extremely elegant and cloſe: if the perfection of an 
<< orator is to inſt uct, no man exceeds him in that art: he goes 
directly to the point, and never ſtrays from the purpoſe; and if 
** we cannot compare him to a great river, at leaſt he may be looked 
upon as a clear fountain.“ 

We learn from TuLLY, who goes beyond QUINTILIAN in 
his praiſes of Ls 1As, that he never appeared at the bar. The 
works he publiſhed were numerous and various. He died old, 
poor, and under the ſentence of baniſhment; an unfortunate cata- 
ſtrophe for ſo great a man, His ruin was occaſioned by the jea- 
louſy of the Athenians, who, impatient of his ſuperior genius, drove 
him out of a colony eſtabliſhed by them at Thurium in Taly; a 
place he was particularly fond of, having been ſettled there from the 
age of fifteen years, and having purchaſed alſo in that colony an 
houſe, and an eſtate, with an intention to finiſh his life in the ſame 
place where he had paſſed ſo great a part of it. 

The examples in hiſtory of men who fall a ſacrifice to their own 
abilities, and are ſunk down by their own weight, are as innume- 
rable, as they are melancholy.. If a ſhort conjecture is allowable on the 
ſeeming inequality of their fate, perhaps theſe puniſhments are ſent hy 
Heaven merely to cruſh that vanity, and to ſcourge that ingratitude 
towards the Creator, which extraordinary endowments are too apt 
to inſpire, The heathens were of this opinion, as appears by the 
fables of Ax AchNE, NiroBt and others: and Chriſtians ought 
to remember, that unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall be 
much required. But to return to our epiſtle. 

Vides ut ſtatuas, figna, picturas, hominum denique, multorumque 
animalium formas, arborum etiam, fi modo fint decoræ, nihil magis 
quam amplitudo commendet : idem orationibus evenit. 


M it 
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Alt is in orations as in pictures, ſtatues, and other things of that 
kind: the largeneſs of the ſize encreaſes the value. 

Quin etiam voluminibus ipſis auctoritatem quandam et pulchritudi- 
nem adjicit magnitudo. 

A large book looks better than a ſmall one;“ or, in other 
words, there is a much greater air of authority in a folio than in 
a duodecimo.” | 

Theſe two aſſertions are very ſurprizing, in a perſon of our au- 
thor's taſte, and can be excuſed by nothing but a partial fondneſs 
for his own opinion. In pictures, and ſtatues, it is the ſymmetry 
or proportion that ſtrikes the eye, and pleaſes the underſtanding, 
whether the figures repreſented be of dwarfs, or giants. And ſo, in 
books; it is the matter contained within, not the number of leaves, 
that ſtamps value, and gives reputation to the volume. PLiny's 
argument certainly has little weight in it, and deſerves no other an- 
(wer, than what is contained in that old Greek epigram : 


E 70 TpePeu TWytova do DD TEPITOLELV, 
Kai Toxyos EUTWYwy e. £54 TINd) wy. 


If length of beard deep knowledge muſt denote, 
Yield, PLATo, yield in wiſdom to the goat. 


Artificem quemnam ? recte admones : Pot rex, eſſe dicebant. 
© Queſtions and anſwers, ſays LonGinus *, not only enliven 
c and add great ſtrength to a ſpeech, but make it more plauſible, 
« and give it an air of greater probability; for the paſſions never 
« work more ſtrongly upon the auditors, than when the anſwers 
s ſeem not to be the effect of premeditation, but to riſe naturally 
from the thing treated of. This appears very much in interroga- 
** tions, and reſponſes to thoſe interrogations; eſpecially where the 
% quickneſs of the anſwer demanded will not admit of a ſtudied 
„ untruth.” The ſentence quoted out of TULLY is an inſtance 
of this kind of oratory. The queſtion aſked is purpoſely to raiſe 
the expectations of the audience, and to heighten the character of 
PoLYCLETUs. This PoLYCLETvUs was a Grecian ſtatuary, born 
in Sichonia, a city of Peloponneſus. PLIN the elder mentions 


* Longinus, Sect. 18. 
many 
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many famous ſtatues made by him, and particularly one, in which 
the proportions of the human body were ſo exactly adjuſted, that it 
was called the maſter-piece. He flouriſhed in the 87th olympiad, 
above four hundred years before the Chriſtian æra. 

Haiſa denique Mivov xivw, I am afraid the Greek ſentences, which 
are every now and then interſperſed (in imitation of Tul Lv) 
throughout theſe epiſtles, have occaſioned ſome of thoſe criticiſms up- 
on our author, which accuſe him of affectation, and want of eaſe 
in his familiar letters. It 1s not to be denied, that this mixture 
of languages is totally inconſiſtent with that unſtudied ſimplicity, 
which ought to diſtinguiſh the epiſtolary ſtyle. 

The life of PERICLEs will be found in PLUTARCH; but, as his 
character is here quoted in ſome beautiful lines from EvPoL1s and 
ARISTOPHANES, let us recollect what Horace ſays of thoſe.co- 
mic poets : | 


Eupolis, atque CRATinus, AriSToPHANESque poet, 
Atque alii, quorum comedia priſca virorum eſt, 

Si guts erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 
Duod mæchus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioqui 
Famoſus, multd cum libertate notabant. 


By theſe lines, and by thoſe which follow in this fourth ſatire of 
HoRAcz's firſt book, the poet obſerves, with great ſpirit and excellent 
raillery, how much greater liberties were taken, in the earlieſt ages, 
with the conduct and characters of bad men, than were allowed of 
in his days. As vice encreaſed, an abhorrence to hear truth en- 
creaſed alſo. The wicked turn aſide from reproof, and the vain 
cannot bear it : 


Omnes hi metuunt verſus, odere poetas, 


A juſt ſatiriſt, as he will always be dreaded by knaves, will be 
cheriſhed and admired by honeſt men. Vet the natural tendency 
of mankind to malice and detraction is ſuch, that every ſcribler en- 
deavours to gain this character, by throwing filth and calumny on 
all around him: but ſatire, in the hands of a fool, bears no more re- 

M 2 ſemblance 
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ſemblance to the delicacy of that art, than the lightning of the play- 
houſe bears to the lightning in the ſkies; we ſee a faint flaſh, and 
we ſmell a diſagreeable ſtench, and then it vaniſhes without doing 
any execution: whereas true ſatire, like true lightning, wounds eve- 
ry object it aims at, melts the ſword, without injuring the ſcabbard, 
and reaches the ſoul, but leaves the body untouched, The ancient 


Greek comedies always abounded with this kind of poetry : and 
QUuINTILIAN fays, that, after the works of Homer, which are 


beyond all degrees of compariſon with any other books whatever, 
the ancient comic poets may be looked upon as the beſt models, by 
which an orator can form his ſtyle. 
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PLINV to PATERNUS. 


T. as much upon the delicacy of your eye, as 


upon your judgment; not becauſe you excel me 
in ſkill (do not flatter yourſelf) but becauſe you equal 
me in it: and that, you will allow, is ſaying a great 
deal. However, jeſting aſide, I really think the ſlaves I 
bought, by your advice, are well-behaved and comely. All 
that remains to be tried now, is their fidelity, which in 
ſlaves is better diſcovered by the ears, than the eyes. 


Adieu. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


This ſhort letter diſcovers a great intimacy between P11Ny 
and PATERNUs, to whom it is addreſſed. PATERNUs was 
afterwards ſecretary to MAR US AUREL1vus, and one of his 
generals: he remained in great truſt and favour with that empe- 


ror, during his whole reign, but was put to death by ComMopus, 
FE | the 
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the ſon of AuREL1vs, a prince, d who lived only for the deſtruction 
of his ſubjetts, and his own ſhame. 

The ſlaves which PIN bought were, in all probability, Aſia- 
ticks ; for we learn from Horace, that Cappadocia was deſtitute 
of money, but abounded in ſlaves. 


Mancipiis locuples eget æris Cappadocum rex *, 


“ The Cappadocian king is rich in ſlaves, 
“ But deſtitute of money, 


And PR Rs ius tells us that thoſe ſlaves were plump and ſleek : 


Ne fit preftantior alter 
Cappadocas rigidd pingues plauſiſſe cataſtd *, 


How large a family of brawny knaves, 
Well-fed and fat as Cappadocian laves *. 


Mr. DRYDEN, in his note upon theſe lines, ſays, that the Cap- 
padocian ſlaves were famous for being luſty, well-favoured, and in 
good liking ; their activity and ſtrength was remarkable, and they 
were looked upon as preferable to any other ſlaves in the world. The 
inhabitants of Cappadocia were not only born to ſlavery, but in love 
with it; and when the Romans offered to make them a free people, 
they refuſed the offer, and choſe to hug their chains, and live un- 
der the yoke of ſervitude, rather than enjoy the bleſſings of li- 
berty. | 

How ſtrange | how incredible]! how amazing! muſt this ſervi- 
lity appear, in a country whoſe characteriſtic is liberty | 


With native freedom, as with courage bleſt, 
Chains, and each mark of thraldom we deteſt. 

'Tis heaven's high gift, tis nature's great decree, 
That none be ſlaves, whom God himſelf made free. 


d Vid. Lampridius. Horat. Lib, 1. Ep. 6. J. 39. Perſius, Sat. 6. y. 56, 
© DxyDeN's Perſius, Sat. 6, 7. 181, 


Revere 
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Revere we ought thoſe powers which we entruſt, 
But to ourſelves be reſolutely juſt ; 

Scorn baſe corruption, nor like ſla ves difown 

The laws that fix'd our monarch in his throne : 
For well we know by truth's eternal rules, 

Where ſlaves are ſubjects, ſubjects muſt be fools, 
Exert but reaſon, liberty will reign, | 
And tyranny exalt her impious head in vain. 
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E-PIS TI. 
PLINY t0 CATILIUS SEVERUS. 


Have been kept a long time here in town, and in a 

very deſponding way, occaſioned by the tedious and 
ſtubborn illneſs of Trrus AxisTo, whom ] particularly 
love and admire. His prudence, his virtue, and his learn- 
ing are not to be exceeded; ſo that, in my opinion, it is 
not only one man who is in danger, but all polite lite- 
rature, and the whole circle of arts and ſciences. As he is 
equally well verſed in all acts of the legiſlature, both public 
and private, fo is he a perfect maſter of hiſtory, and the 
great examples of antiquity. There is nothing you can 
with to learn, which he is not able to teach. He is the 
treaſure from whence I always draw. my hidden riches, 
What ſincerity, and authority attend his words! How pro- 
per and becoming are his delays! For although he ſees 
through every thing in a moment, yet he is ever {low and 
cautious in his determinations, always doubting upon the 
reaſons urged on both ſides, which, with a moſt piercing 


Judgment, he fails not to trace up to their original foun- 


tains, and then gives them their due weight in his deci- 
ſions, 
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ſions. Add to this the temperance of his diet, and the 
decency of his dreſs. When I look into his chamber, 
and ſee the furniture there, I behold a picture of the anci- 
ent frugality. The greatneſs of his mind gives an orna- 
ment to the whole, as none of his actions proceed from 
oſtentation, but all from purity of conſcience. He ſeeks 
his reward from the rectitude of his conduct, not from 
the applauſe which attends it. In ſhort, few of thoſe 
men who are called philoſophers can be compared to him : 
he does not indeed follow either the ſchools, or the porti- 
cos*; neither does he miſpend his own time, or the time 


of other perſons, in tedious diſputations. His hours are 


paſſed in buſineſs, or at the bar; he aſſiſts ſome by his 
pleadings, and more by his advice. But he is equal to 
the greateſt men whatever, in modeſty, integrity, and 
Juſtice, and principally in the fortitude of his mind. It 
would have ſurprized you, had you been here, to have 
ſeen with what reſolution he has born this illneſs, how 
he has reſiſted pain, how he has endured thirſt, and with 
what patience he has lain loaded with clothes, to carry off 
by perſpiration the cruel heat of a burning fever. 

The other day he ſent for me, and ſome of his fa- 
vorite friends, and deſired us to enquire of his phy- 
ficians into the nature of his diſtemper, that if it was 
incurable, he might chuſe an immediate death ; but 
if only ſtubborn and tedious, he might ſtand firm, 
and ſtruggle with it as he ought: for he thought it 
not allowable to fruſtrate the prayers of his wife, the 
tears of his daughter, and the hopes of his friends (if 
there were any grounds for thoſe hopes) by putting an 


The Athenians kept their ſchools in porticos ; ſo did the Romans: the philoſo- 


phers diſputed there. And it is from theſe covered galleries, that the Stoicks derived 
their name: Tres ſignifying in Greek a portico, 


end 
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end to his own life. A noble determination! but difficult 
to keep; for you may obſerve, that moſt men hurry with 
eagerneſs to the relief which is only to be attained by death: 
but to weigh each motive with deliberation, and to conſi- 
der the reaſons for and againſt life, and to live or die ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of thoſe reaſons, are all inſtances 
of a great mind. The phyſicians promiſe us ſucceſs to our 
wiſhes: may God fulfill them, and deliver me from this 
ſcene of ſorrow. As ſoon as I am releaſed, I will fly to 
my Laurentinum, to my books, my papers, and my ſtudi- 
ous retirement. At preſent my attendance on my friend af- 
fords me no leiſure, and my anxiety about him no in- 
clination for ſtudy. Thus have I ſent you all my fears, 
all my wiſhes, and all my intentions. In return, tell me 
how you have diſpoſed of yourſelf ? what you are now 
doing? and what you will do? But I hope to hear from 
you in a more chearful ſtrain than mine. It will be no 
ſmall relief to my miſery, that you live free from all com- 
plaint. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


The various accompliſihments of TiTus AR1sTo, his great ſkill 
in the laws, his extenſive knowledge in ancient hiſtory, the firmneſs 
of his mind, the fortitude with which he looked at death, the ſim- 
plicity of his morals, and the integrity of his heart, are ſo elegant- 
ly, and fo pathetically deſcribed by PLIN V, that to add one 
word to his character would ſhew little reliſh of this incomparable 
epiſtle. Nor is there any room for obſervations on a letter ſo per- 
ſpicuous, and ſo maſterly in itſelf, unleſs we take notice of the fol- 
lowing paragraph, | 

Et medici quidem ſecunda nobis pollicentur : ſupereſt, ut promi ſſis 
Deus adnuat. The phyſicians promiſe his recovery; God per- 
© mit thoſe promiſes to be fulfilled.” 


The 
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The heathen theology is one of thoſe abſtruſe points of learning 
left to be eſtabliſhes from the imperfect accounts we have of it in 
ancient authors. It is undeniable, that the heathens in general did 
believe a multiplicity of gods: yet this particular ſentence in PL IN v, 
and another in his twelfth epiſtle of this book, where he ſays, affuit 
Deus voto, (which is literally, God granted his prayer,” appear 
to be ſtrong inſtances, that the moſt thinking heathens did believe 
one ſupreme independent Being, to whom all worſhip and ſupplica- 
tion ought to be ultimately addreſſed: and though they reverenced 
that one independent Deity by the name of Jui TER, yet it is im- 
poſſible they could imagine him guilty of thoſe ſtrange follies, and 
monſtrous vices with which, in the courſe of their mythology, he 
is often taxed. HoMER and HERO DOT Us have made him ſub- 
ject and inferior to fate. XENOPHON, ſays TULLY, makes So- 
CRATES ſometimes declare there was one God, and ſometimes that 
there were many. By theſe and innumerable other inſtances we 
are convinced, that the religion of the pagans was doubtful, unintel- 
ligible, incoherent, and irrational. Yet it is evident from the ſen- 
tence already quoted, that PLiny, from a ſuperiority of judgment 
and reflection, believed human ſkill and medicinal art to be in vain, 
without the aſſiſtance of heaven, and the bleſſing of Almighty 
God, 
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PLINY To POMaPEIUS FALCO. 


OU aſk me, whether I think you ought to plead as 
a lawyer, whilſt you are in the poft of tribune. I 
ſhould firſt know, what your opinion of the tribuneſhip 
is? Whether you look upon it as a mere feather in your 
cap, an empty title without honour ; or whether you 
eſteem it as an employment of power, and of a dignity 
ſo 
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ſo ſacred, that it ought not to be violated by any perſon 
whatever, leaſt of all by the perſon who poſſeſſes it. Per- 
haps I was in the wrong to think myſelf of any conſe- 
quence, whilſt I held that poſt ; but, as I entertained that 
opinion, I would not be engaged as an advocate during 
the whole time of my tribuneſhip. Firſt I thought it ex- 
treamly diſhonorable, that I, to whom all people were 
to give place and to riſe, ſhould be obliged to ſtand, 
when every body about me fate. Nor was it a leſs point 
of indecorum, that one, who had the power of impoſing 
ſilence upon whom he pleaſed, ſhould himſelf be obliged 
to ſilence as ſoon as the hour-glaſs was out; or that I, 
who was never to be interrupted as tribune, ſhould be 
forced as an advocate to hear reproaches thrown out againſt 
me, and be accuſed of want of ſpirit if I ſuffered them, 
and of inſolence if I took proper notice of them. Ano- 
ther reaſon, that wrought ſtrongly upon me, was this. If 
the client whoſe cauſe I eſpouſed, or his adverſary whom 
I oppoſed, happened to appeal to me in my tribunitial ca- 
pacity ; muſt I ſtop the one, and aſſiſt the other? or 
ſhould I acquieſce, and be quite filent, and thus as it 
were reſign the magiſtracy, and fink myſelf at once into 
a private perſon? Convinced by theſe ſeveral reaſons, I 
choſe rather to be a tribune to all, than an advocate to 
ſome few. 

But, I muſt repeat it, your own opinion of the office, 
and the light in which you view it, ought to be fully 
known. For a wiſe man will always make it ſuch as he 
may be able to ſupport with dignity from the beginning 
to the end. Farewell. 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


The primitive inſtitution of the fribuni plebis has been elſewhere 
ſufficiently deſcribed k. The tribunitial authority, according to 
the firſt creation of that magiſtracy, was incompatible with the pow- 
er which the emperors graſped at: it was ſuperior even to the 
power of the conſuls; and, unleſs ſuppreſſed, muſt have eclipſed the 
imperial dignity. 

SUETONIUS tells us, that Julius CæSAR was fo jealous of 
PonTius AQUILA, one of the tribunes of the people, who re- 
fuſed to riſe to him, as he paſled, in the full glory of a triamph, by 
the place where the tribunes ſate, that he cried out with great emo- 
tion, | Repete ergo a me, AgviLa, rempublicam tribunus : © Come 
* AQUILA, come, thou mighty tribune, and take the common- 
* wealth out of my hands.” The ſame author adds immediately 
after, Nec deſtiterit per continuos dies quidguam cuiquam niſi ſub ex- 
ceptione polliceri, fi tamen per Pontium A Au licuerit, © And 
ce for many days after he made no promiſes but with this reſerve 
« annexed to them, if PonTius ALA would give him leave :” 
an anſwer that ſhewed what he aimed at. CæsAR could not 
bear any limitation of his authority, and therefore with great art 
endeavoured to convince the people, that his dictatorial power was 
not compleat, till the tribunitial power was deſtroyed ; and that 
even his promiſes could not be depended upon, becauſe ſubject to 
the Veto of PonTiIus AQUILA. 

AuGusTvs, the child of fortune, lived to perfect what Jur1- 
Us had only deſigned. The words of TAC Tus on this head are 
theſe. „ Poſtquam Bxuro et Cass10 cafis nulla jam publica arma; 

Pomezws apud Siciliam oppreſſus; exutogue LE PID, inter fecto 
Auro, ne Julianis quidem partibus niſi CESAR dux reliquus; 
poſito triumviri nomine conſulem ſe ferens, et ad tuendam plebem tri- 
bunitio jure contentum. When, upon the death of BRuTus and 
« Cass us, tlie civil wars were at an end; young POMPEY was over- 
* thrown in Sicily; LE HID Us was deprived of all power; AN ro- 


In the Eſſay on the life of Pliny, Suet. Jul. Cæſar. cap. 78. 1 Tacit. 
Annal. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. 
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Nx had fallen by his own ſword; and of all the Julian party not 
* one was left but their chief, Oc r Avius CmsAR ; he by lay- 
ing aſide the title of triumvir obtained that of conſul, and pro- 
*« feſſed himſelf deſirous of the tribunitial power, merely to defend 
and protect the people.” The uſe which he made of that power 
is perfectly well known: and becauſe the tribunes ought always to 
be elected out of plebeian families, AuGusTvs, and the ſucceeding 
emperors, were not ſtrictly tribunes, but fribunitid poteſtate induti. 
The name and ſhadow of the tribuneſhip remained ; the ſubſtance 
and authority were taken away. 

PLIN therefore judges extremely abe. in ſaying to his friend, 
Plurimum refert quid efſe tribunatum putes? Inanem umbram et fine 
honore nomen, an poteſtatem ſacroſanfftam ? © My anſwer muſt de- 
*« pend upon your real opinion of this employment. Do you look 
upon it as an empty name? or do you think it an office of too ſa- 
_ & cred a nature to be treated with indifference ?” Then our author 
proceeds to relate his own behaviour during his continuance in that of- 
fice; and herein he diſcovers great prudence and ſpirit, He was re- 
ſolved, we ſee, to raiſe this office, as far as he could, towards its 
former dignity. His greatneſs of mind would not ſuffer him to go on 
like his predeceſſors, in debaſing an employment, which, by the 
tame ſubmiſſion of the people, and the inſatiable ambition of their 
governors, was fallen not only from the firſt original, but was be- 
come of little or no importance. Had the preceding tribunes act- 
ed in the ſame reſolute manner, the CzsARs might have been em- 
perors, but never could have been tyrants. And yet the modeſty 
of PLINY equals his integrity; for what can be a plainer inſtance of 
it, than where he ſays, ſpeaking of himſelf in this epiſtle, Errave- 
rim fortaſſe, qui me eſſe aliquid putavi? Perhaps I was in the 
«« wrong to think myſelf of the leaſt conſequence ?” 
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PLINY 70 BEBITIUS HISPAN US. 


Y neighbour TzanquiLLus has a mind to buy a 

{mall piece of land, which a friend of yours, as 
they tell me, is willing to fell. I muſt entreat you to take 
care, that the terms be equal on both ſides; for at that 
rate only can the purchaſe be agreeable. A bad bargain 
vexes a man, chiefly becauſe it ſeems a ſtrong inſtance of 
his folly. In this little piece of ground there are ſeveral 
things (if the price 1s not too high) peculiarly adapted to 
the inclination of my friend Tranquitius. The ſmall 
diſtance from the city, the goodneſs of the road, the ſize 
of the houſe, and the quantity of land about it, which 
will prove rather a farm of retreat than of employment: 
for, as TRanquilLus is a ſtudious man, he ſhould only 
have ground enough to exerciſe his fancy, and delight his 
eyes. A private walk, where he can ſaunter at his eaſc, 
from one end to the other, and trample out a path in 
which he may view every branch of his vines, and 
number every ſhrub in his garden. I have told you 
all theſe particulars, that you may know how much 
he will be obliged to me, and how much I ſhall think 
myſelf ſo to you, if TRAN Ius makes this little pur- 
chaſe (attended with ſo many lucky circumſtances) upon 
ſuch conditions as will leave him no room to repent 
of it. Adieu, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Here are two great beauties in this epiſtle: the particular care 
which PLiny takes, that his friend SUEToN1vus ſhall not be im- 
poſed upon in the purchaſe of an eſtate ; and the agreeable deſcripti- 
on he gives of a philoſopher's garden. The obſervation of our au- 
thor, that a man is more uneaſy at the diſreputation he ſuffers, by 
being over- reached in a bargain, than by the loſs he ſuſtains, is ex- 
treamly juſt, We can live without glory, but we cannot ſubmit 
to ſhame : Thoſe who are really wiſe would have no inſtance of 
their conduct appear to the contrary ; and thoſe who are not fo, try 
all methods to appear wiſer than they are: and yet it is very certain, 
there are no people ſo eaſily led into diſadvantageous contracts as 
men of a ſtudious and ſpeculative diſpoſition, who paſs more time 
with their books, than with their friends, who converſe more with 
the dead than with the living, and who abſtract themſelves from the 
commerce of the world, and from thoſe buſy ſcenes of life, which 
prepare us againſt the various artifices of mankind: ſuch men are fitter 
for the golden than for the iron age. 


The End of the FIRST Book. 


